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THE CZAREWITOH AND PRINCESS 
DAGMAR. 


In Scottish parlance we should say, “ Here 
is a handsome laddie with a handsome lassie.” 
The combination and blending of the robust 
Russian and the beautiful Dane must prove 
every way satisfactory. Of course, being 
so young, they have developed but little in 
character; and nothing more can be said of 
them than that they come of good stock—nay, 
the best; that they are sound, healthy, vigor- 
ous, sensible, and temperate ; they have been 
well brought up ; educated in the best schools 





of their countries; and they would pass any- 
where.for “ nice young persons.” 

The Czarewitch has a broad, high head and 
a comely face, with an intelligent expression, 
an amply developed forehead, mouth, lips, chin, 
etc., indicating a strongly social, and we may 
say a slightly voluptuous, nature. 

The Princess Dagmar is meek, modest, re- 
fined, and sensitive. She has such an expres- 
sion as would win one and all. Indeed, she is 
a sweet-looking girl—very much like some 
American girls whom we know ; and is some- 
thing like our Mary, our Emma, our Lizzie, 
and our Sarah. Then, she dresses her hair so 
sensibly, without those great, pendant what- 
you-call-ems. Those are pretty eyes, sweet 
lips, a handsome chin,.and a loving mouth. 
We think she has kindness, integrity, and 
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devotion, also well developed Tune, Time, 
Ideality, Imitation, and a strong imagination. 
We repeat, she is a nice young lady, and -will, 
no doubt, make the young man an agree- 
able companion, a good wife, and a loving 
mother. 

We shall doubtless hear more of them in time 
to come. We shall now venture the predic- 
tion, that the Czarewitch will improve on fur- 
ther acquaintance—that he is reformatory, en- 
terprising, liberal, and progressive. 

We can not withhold our best wishes for the 
future usefulness and happiness of this truly 
handsome young couple whe start in wedded 
life under auspices so favorable. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

His Imperial Highness the Czarewitch, the 
hereditary Grand Duke Alexander—Alexan- 
drowitch—the future monarch of all the Rus- 
sias, has as yet obtained but little reputation 
beyond his own country; all that is known of 
him as a public character is, that he has com- 
manded a regiment of dragoons. He was born 
on March 10th (February 26th, old style), 1845, 
and is consequently upwards of twenty-one 
years of age. He is the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Alexander IL., the reigning em- 
peror, and of the Empress Maria, a princess of 
the Grand Ducal family of Hesse. His elder 
brother, the late Czarewitch, Nicholas Alexan- 
drowitch, died at Nice last year. 

Princess Maria Sophia Frederica Dagmar, 
late of Denmark, whose title is now the Grand 
Duchess Maria Feodorowna of Russia, is the 
fourth child but second daughter of the King 
and Queenof Denmark. She was born Novem- 
ber 26th, 1847, and has thus completed her 
nineteenth birthday. Though still young, the 
Princess has not been without severe bereave- 
ment. She was to have occupied the same 
position to the late Czarewitch Nicholas Alex- 
androwitch that she now does to his younger 
brother. The ceremony of betrothal had taken 
place, and the time for the marriage was all 
but fixed, when death claimed the expectant 
bridegroom. She was then affianced to his 
younger brother, her present husband ; but the 
recollection of her former love, it is said, still 
lingers, and though her hand belongs to the 
Czarewitch Alexander, her heart still beats for 
her lost love, the Czarewitch Nicholas, as the 
following story attests : 

On the day of her confirmation at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Princess, in passing along one of the 
salons of the Winter Palace, accompanied by 
the Grand Duke Alexander, her future hus- 
band, found herself all at once in the presence 
of the portrait of the Prince to whom she had 
been first betrothed. Happy remembrances, 
nearly forgotten in her present enjoyment, 
were immediately brought to mind, and she 
could not refrain from weeping. “You are 
right,” said the Grand Duke Alexander, “for 
he loved you dearly. We will weep for him 
together, and we will often talk about him.” 
Their marriage took place on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1866, at St. Petersburgh, amid great fes- 
tivities and rejoicings. 





PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY BEVERLY H. WASHINGTON A.M., M.D. 


METAPHYSICIANS have handed out to us 
from the temple of science a vast number of 
charts to guide us in our investigations into 
the nature of that “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made” creature, Man; but they are so defect- 
ive, confused, contradictory, and incomprehen- 
sible, we have concluded to reject them alto- 
gether, and travel by a chart we have picked 
up by the wayside. Lieutenant Maury says 
that whenever, in his investigations into the 
secrets of the ocean or the air, he could find 
any hint in the Bible on the subject, he always 
felt confident that he was in the right course, 
for all previous investigations had shown that 
all its allusions were in perfect harmony with 
the truths of natural science. A remarkable 
harmony of the Bible with phrenological rev- 
elations will be found wherever there are any 
allusions to the nature of man, and we may 
therefore feel the same confidence that we are 
in the right course, which Lieutenant Maury 
does, when we find the Bible holding out the 
finger-board to mark our course in phrenologi- 
cal investigations, for the Lord of truth is the 
author of both, and the truths of cone can 
never be found to conflict with the other 

The first hint from the Bible in relation to 
man’s organization which we shall examine 
is found in Romans viii. 7: “ Because the car- 
nal mind [Gr., minding of the flesh] is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” We shall not 
stop to examine any exposition of this passage 
by metaphysico-theological expositors, but will 
proceed to say that this passage presents no 
difficulty to one acquainted with phrenologi- 
cal revelations, which harmonize most admira- 
bly with it, and receive from it a strong con- 
firmation. The organ of Tune takes cogni- 
zance of tune alone, and can not possibly attend 
to mathematical calculations, nor car calcu- 
lation take cognizance of the form of any 
object ; that is left to the organ of Form alone. 
Neither can the organ of Benevolence note the 
color of any object, nor the organ of Color 
appreciate any feelings of sympathy for dis- 
tress; and so on through the whole cata- 
logue, edch organ is confined to its own ap- 
propriate sphere. Bearing this in mind, let us 
examine the passage again. It is said “the 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” This is clear enough, 
for the organs of the animal group have to 
attend to their own appropriate functions, and 
can not possibly take cognizamce of anything 
out of their own sphere, and of course can not 
comprehend anything addressed to man’s 
spiritual nature. For instance, the organ of 
Amativeness can never apprehend or comges- 
hend anything addressed to Conscientiousnes 
that is an organ of the spiritual group of fac. 
ulties, and can alone induce one to desire to 
do right. Nor can Combativeness feel in- 
spired by any glorious hope of heaven; 
nor can Destructiveness be softened at the 








sight of a praying saint; Benevolence steps 
in and drops the tear of sympathy; nor will 
Alimentiveness cause any “ watering of the 
mouth” where prayer is talked of. Those are 
objects included in the range of the faculties 
of the spiritual group. The spiritual group 
of organs, or “the spiritual man,” and the 
animal group of organs, or “ the animal mana,” 
are confined to their own appropriate spheres 
by the fiat of the Creator. Hence it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the carnal mind to become 
subject to the law of God, for those faculties 
can not comprehend anything intended for the 
spiritual faculties, but must remain within 
their own sphere. But because one of the at- 
tributes or natures of man is so organized in 
the wisdom of the Creator that it car not ap- 
prehend or comprehend spiritual truths, that 
portion of man which the Creator designed 
for the special purpose is not by any means 
debarred from apprehending or comprehend- 
ing spiritual truths, thereby enabling man to 
become obedient to the law of God. 

So much for that nature or attribute of man 
which can not become subject to the law of God ; 
now let us turn to that portion which can 
become subject to the law. In the 17th chap- 
ter of Acts we have Paul’s address to the 
Athenians, and it is said that “certain men 
clave unto him and believed,” havirg heard 
Paul speak. 

1st. It is a fact which will admit of no dis- 
pute, that the Athenians were greatly addicted 
to religious worship. This establishes the 
point, then, that they possessed some disposi- 
tion, desire, or faculty which, anterior to Paul's 
address, impelled them to worship the gods. 

2d. It is evident that they possessed some 
disposition, desire, or faculty which induced 
them to believe in gods and goddesses, and in 
an existence after death. 

8d. It is evident that they deemed it right 
to build splendid temples and offer costly sac- 
rifices to their gods. The essays concerning 
right and wrong which have descended from 
that age down to the present time, show that 
they possessed some disposition, desire, or fac- 
ulty which impelled them to try to do right. 

4th. It is evident from the traditions con- 
cerning the delights of the Elysian fields, that 
they had some disposition, desire, or faculty 
which led them to hope for something beyond 
the grave. 

There can be no dispute, then, that these fac- 
ulties of Veneration, Marvelousness er faith, 
Conscientiousness and Hope were possessed by 
the Athenians anterior to Paul’s advent, and of 
course that those faculties were not conferred 
on them by any extraordinary operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Paul was well aware that they 
possessed those faculties, and addressed him- 
self directly to the task of showing them 
how they should be guided, and without 
any circumlocution made known to them 
the character and attributes of the true 
God; and when they, through their intel- 
lects, became acquainted with his character, 
they abandoned the worship of Bacchus, 
Venus, Mars, etc., and worshiped the true 
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God; and had not their minds been enlighten- 
ed, they never would have abandoned the 
worship of the gods and goddesses. 

Thus we find the organ of Veneration which 
impelled them to worship idols, guided by the 
intellect-to the worship of the true God; and 


we shall also find, what Phrenology does not | 


indicate, that the God of heaven has himself 
furnished the proper guide for each one of those 
faculties in his‘own infallible Word. 

Let us now take the faculty of Marvelous- 
ness, Spirituality, or more properly faith, which 
yearns for something to believe in, especial- 
ly in regard to the spiritual and supernatural, 
and we find Paul providing for this faculty of 
the spiritual man by enlightening the minds 
of the Athenians in regard to what they should 
believe. Again in Romans he writes: “ How 
shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed, and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? * * So, then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
Thus the Bible proves Phrenology to be true, 
when it asserts that the faculty which yearns for 
something to believe in must be guided by the 
intellect, and in addition it goes one step far- 
ther, and informs us that the hearing which is 
to enlighten the mind must come “ by the word 
of God.” 

Paul also reached the facuity of Hope in 
the Athenians. Previous to his advent they 
hoped for the delights of the Elysian fields; 
subsequently, when their minds were enlight- 
ened, they hoped to obtain the bliss of heaven 
through the Saviour. Paul also writes in Ephe- 
sians : “ The eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance among the saints.” 
Thus we find that the Creator has provided 
for the faculty of Hope through the intellect. 

In regard to Conscientiousness, there is a 
passage in Isaiah which shows clearly that 
knowledge is necessary for its guidance: “ For 
before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and to choose the good.” This, there- 
fore, proves the phrenological proposition, that 
conscientiousness is a blind desire which must 
be guided by the intellect. 

Of Conscientiousness, our Saviour has given 
the best definition which has ever been given, 
and it confirms the phrenological. He says: 
“ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ;” as in the physical system hun- 
ger and thirst impel a man to suitable actions 
to gratify them, so hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness impel a man to action; but the 
faculty of Conscientiousness can not tell any 
more than the stomach what is not suitable. 
Paul’s Conscientiousness led him to persecute 
the Christians; the Lord appeared to him by 
the way, and having enlightened his under- 
standing, that same conscientiousness, or hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, im- 
pelled him to suffer stripes, imprisonment, and 
finally death itself, for the sake of that cause 


which he had formerly opposed ; in both cases 
his conscientiousness was blind, but impelled 
him to that course of action which his intel- 
lect decided was right. 








On Psuchology. 


‘Lue soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless ianer sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arvse, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 





THE SUM OF LIFE. 


BY J. 0, ROCKWELL. 








SearcHeR of Gold, whose days and nights 
All waste away in anxious care— 
Estranged from all of life’s delights, 
Unlearned in all that is most fair— 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 
But delvest in the depths of tide, 
And strugglest in the foam— 
Oh! come and view this land of graves— 
Death’s northern sea of frozen waves— 
And mark thee out thy home. 
Lover of Woman, whose sad heart 
Wastes like a fountain in the sun, e 
Clings most where most its pain doth start, 
Dies by the light it lives upon— 
Come to the land of graves; for here 
Are beauty’s smile and beauty's tear, 
Gathered in holy trust; 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks, now living, shame the rose— 
Their glory turned to dust. 
Lover of Fame, whose feolish thought 
Steals onward from the waves of time—- 
Tell me, what goodness hath it brought, 
Atoning for that restless crime ? 
The spirit mansion desolate, 
And open to the storms of fate, 
The absent soul in fear— 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 
And see where all thy pride must be: 
Searcher of Fame, look here! 


And Warrior, thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugle’s call— 
Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall hold thee and thy glories all: 
The haughty brow—the manly frame— 
The daring deeds—the sounding fame— 
Are trophies but for death! 
And millions who have toiled like thee 
Are stayed, and here they sleep; and see, 
Does glory lend them breath ? 


————s eo oe 


MIND IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


BY CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 


[ALTHOUGH the writer does not add much, 
substantially, to the general stock of informa- 
tion relating to the mind, yet as his views 
of animal intelligence are somewhat novel, es- 
pecially in the manner of their presentation, 
we offer them to our thoughtful readers. The 
style of reasoning reminds one of Edgar A. 
Poe’s Sleep-walker.—EpiTor A. P. J.] 

The animal body has no power in the ab- 
sence of mind, therefore mind, like electricity, 
has force, has power to move ponderable mat- 
ter, and, like electricity, its action is instanta- 
neous; so, too, mind and electricity are both 
something. As anything and everything are 
something, all things are, necessarily, material ; 
the converse of which is nothing, a void, a 
vacuum, the absence of materiality, which is 
inoperative, without power; hence immaterial- 
ity can no more represent mental force, than 
such vacuum can represent electric force. 





MIND AND ITS MATERIAL CONNECTIONS. 

As there exists a material connection between 
mind and inert matter, through the brain and 
the nerves, by which we obtain all our know]- 
edge of creation, outside of our individual 
selves, it follows as a necessary sequence, in 
the chain of operations, that ntind, too, must be 
material, though of a high degree of subtilty, 
possessing a comparatively infinite expansion, 
pervasion, transmission, and power, as there 
can be no possible connection between some- 
thing and nothing, existence and non-existence 
of an abstract spirit-mind. If mind was sim- 
ply a function or quality of brain matter (as 
some Claim), it could possess no force of action, 
as all forces imply something in motion, é. e., 
material translation orevolution ; whereas as an 
active, subtile, and refined material, it possesses 
an undefined but marvelous force, as well as a 
capacity, far transcending, in its sphere, that 
important subtile element Electricity, which 
permeates space with its power of attracting 
and repelling all atoms and compound bodies, 
holding great worlds in its embrace; as well 
as in the construction, maintenance, and disso- 
lution of their material compounds, including 
all animate and inanimate combinations. As 
such is the wondrous power of subtile electric 
matter, who can set bounds to the capacities 
of a still more ethereal matter, to the end of 
realizing all the powers of human intellectual 
capacity, and yet infinitely more, by and 
through the instrumentality of material minds? 

All parts of observed creation, outside of 
mind, are known to be material, and as there 
is every grade of materiality, from that which 
we vulgarly conceive to be the most gross, to 
almost inconceivable subtilty, so refined and 
pure, and yet unceasingly operative, as Elec- 
tricity and Gravitation, of which we can con- 
ceive no grossness, associated, or termination 
of its existence, or force of action, it thence 
follows, that viewing mind as material, it may 
be so infinitely more subtile than Electricity, 
that it partakes of what we vaguely call spirit, 
which is but the essence of refined materiality, 
that, therefore, there can be no derogation in 
conceiving the Infinite, as well as the finite 
mind, to be partakers of His wholly material 
Universe. 

EFFECT OF MIND ON MATTER 

With such conception, we can comprehend 
the operation of mind upon inert matter, and 
conversely of such matter upon mind, thus 
harmoniously connected, as well as we can 
understand the effect of Electricity, in its dual 
character of attraction and repulsion, both in 
construction and dissolution, which we know 
it is eternally effecting. I say, eternally, be- 
cause we know that all matter, of which Elec- 
tricity is an essential ingredient, though sub- 
ject to change in combination or place, can not 
by possibility cease to exist; and so, too, of 
material minds, ever capable of refining, and 
always to be perpetuated. With such pros- 
pective considerations of mind, it retrospective- 
ly follows, that incipient mind must have been 


less subtile, less refined, ¢. ¢., more gross, and 
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that education, which is experience and knowl- 
edge, virtue and aspirations, which are the true, 
and therefore the designed uses of education, 
are both mentally refining and etherealizing ; 
kence minds expand with a healthy growth of 
brain, as in knowledge, having more brain to 
connect with, encompassing a large area; and 
more powerful, because more ethereally opera- 
tive (all elements increasing in power with 
their increase in ethereality) as we advance in 
the grasp of observation and aspiration of 
thought, until the mind becomes, by absolute 
growth or expansion, as metaphorically express- 
ed, a giant intellect. 

As greater grossness and imbecility exist in 
the infant than in the matured mind, it is in- 
conceivable that the same capacity for obser- 
vation and thought is present in each; and as 
we know that brain grows and nerve connec- 
tions become larger and more sensitive as we 
increase in knowledge, it is but rational to as- 
sume a corresponding growth, increase, and 
etherealizing of mind, to enable it to encom- 
pass and control the larger brain, and thus the 
greater sensitiveness of connection with mate- 
rial creation, as well as a necessity for expand- 
ing in abstract thought, through the greater 
compass of the mind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN UPON MIND 


would seem sufficient to prove that the latter is, 
also, material; while thought is manifestly a ma- 
terial operation, since it is the product of activity 
or movement of the mind, involving motion and 
combustion in the brain, its immediate material 
connection; which has to be replaced, in the 
bodily organization, by new deposits of blood, 
to keep the animal machine in working order— 
though in the mere act of thought no muscular 
power is required, yet the brain moves when 
the mind only thinks—hence such movement, 
wear, and consumption of brain-material must 
be by mental material concussion or friction, 
which, like Electricity, is itself not consumed, 
but by the rapidity of its movement changes, 
more or less, that with which it comes in 
contact. 

If the sentient principle of creation be a sub- 
tile material infusion, emanating from the self- 
animating First Cause of all wisdom, the Eter- 
nal God and Creator, as I believe, then such 
infused principle, as partaking of its Author, 
can never cease to exist, but through progress, 
only, changes its bodily connections. As this 
sentient principle educates itself, through bodi- 
ly organization, it becomes adapted to a higher, 
i.e.,more sensitive, bodily organization, furnish- 
ed it through transition, by death, from the 
present body, thus to connect it by progress or 


sien of unlimited variety in creation, to the 
end of approaching the sublimity of Eternal 
Beauty and Truth. 
MIND NOT A MERE FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN. 
“Mind is claimed by Atheists to be a mere 
function of the brain, and as such necessarily 
dies with it” Mind may be ostensibly a 
function of the brain, in so much that it is 


dependent upon those organs to connect it 
cognizantly with material things ; but that does 
not define that mind is a part of and dies with 
the brain, or that it may not connect with oth- 
er brain organizations elsewhere, in endless 
succession. Mind may be, more philosophic- 
ally, claimed as an independent subtile materi- 
ality, and like all materiality changes in com- 
bination and place, but is never annihilated. 
Mind and its connection with brain can not be 
strictly solved by science, and therefore the 
theory of Atheists, who claim annihilation of 
mind, while they must admit the eternity of 
brain matter, in some form and place, is 
necessarily a gratuitous and absurd assump- 
tion. 


Animal organs, by nerve connections, are 


| double in their actions and their functions, as 








well as causes of action, are, doubtless, due to 
magifetic or electric force, which is constant 
so long as appropriate food and air are sup- 
plied, and a healthy nervous action is maintain- 
ed for their dissemination. These functions, 
as digestion, secretions, excretions, inhalation, 
exhalation, circulation, etc., are carried on, 
thus mechanically, without our volition. The 
function of the magnetic battery of the brain is 
to receive or centralize electric impressions, 
from its dual nervous connections with the 
outward senses, and by the action of the mind 
to convey reflex action, through nerve and 
muscle, by electro-magnetic force to produce 
muscular action. Mind and brain, in their 
mutual action thus upon each other, serve to 
deceive the human reason into considering 
itself as only a function of the brain, living and 
dying with it; whereas the functions of the 
brain are only to receive impressions for the 
use of, and convey the reflex behests of a self- 
existing mind, dependent upon brain organiza- 
tion only for its material connections, through 
the animal senses, with the outer world, where- 
by it is instructed, and when thus educated is 
capable of independent action in thought and 
reason—thus proving that mind is not a mere 
function of the brain. 

To claim that mind is a function of the brain, 
is to say that mere brain matter is capable of 
thinking and reasoning, which is too palpably 


| absurd to deserve refutation, as we know to the 





contrary, for thinking ceases to manifest itself 
at death, although brain matter still remains 
intact ; then such claim must be reduced to the 
peculiar organism, rather than to the matter; 
and here the refutation is again complete, since 
instantaneous death may not in the least dis- 
turb that organism, and yet, the master worker 
having left, thinking has ceased to manifest 


advancement, in time, with a finer comprehen- | itself through that «A perfect beain. Hence, 


then, we must look to an independent cause 
which has animated that brain, the mind, which 
therefore can not be a function of the brain; 
but the brain is only the medium of operation 
for the mind, by communication with the senses 
and muscles, consequently of manifestation to 
other minds, or with the outward world; and 
as the tool can not be the master, therefore the 
mind can not be a function of the brain. 





MIND AND SENSATION. 

All machines work without fatigue, and so 
of that portion of the animal machine which 
works without our volition, as breathing, diges- 
tion, circulation, etc., whereas constant mental 
stimulus is requisite for locomotion and gener- 
al muscular action, which reatting upon the 
mind, together produce mental exhaustion. It 
is impossible to conceive of a bodily organiza- 
tion endowed with feeling, unless connected 
with mind. As the body has no sensation in- 
dependent of the mind, therefore all sensations 
belong exclusively to the mind; hence fatigue 
is a mental sensation, and by continuing mus- 
cular action when the full stimulus of mind is 
not adequately supplied to the muscles, for 
their healthy action, they become injured by 
further use. The nerves convey impressions 
from the five senses to the brain, the seat of 
sensation, where the connecting mind alone 
feels the effects, be it from external motion 
fatigue, disease, or wounds. Thus the mind 
only is made to feel the effects of over-exertion 
or injury to the bodily organs, thereby clearly 
proving that the mind is not a function of the 
brain, or part of the animal machine, but the 
independent master-worker of it, like an en- 
gineer furnishing to his engine the appropriate 
material, the stimulus for exertion, the moive 
principle of its operations ; therefore the mind, 
like the engineer, has a separate exis dé, a 
vital self, an individuality, capable of 4 - 
ing its behests into the body, as the machine, 
its mechanical organization and tool of 
operation. 

Science arrogates most unwarrantably, for 
the human being, the ezclusive possession of 
an immortal soul and reasoning powers, based 
simply on the size, weight, and peculiar convo- 
lutions of his brain, as compared with the brain 
organization of all other animals. In fact, we 
know little of the precise governing connection 
between mind and brain, though Electricity is 
doubtless the medium ; still less of the necessity 
for peculiar form, size, or weight of brain, as 
infallibly corresponding to mental development 
and capacity, since insanity may ensue without 
any apparent change in either form, size, or 
weight of brain; and certainly we know but 
vaguely of the capacity for thought, conscious- 
ness of responsibility, and mental destiny, in- 
volving immortality, with other animals, as 
compared to man’s similar characteristics, as to 
thus deny to animals what we know so little 
of for ourselves. 

A noted anatomist, examining a fossil hu- 
man skull, said (in allusion to its size), “It 
might have belonged to a philosopher, or a 
thoughtless savage ;” so truly may a small brain, 
nervously sensitive, and of finer quality, be 
superior to a large brain, without a sensitive 
nerve organization. As Phrenology is an es- 
tablished science, so it should be understood 
that the highest development of mind is in a 
great measure dependent upon the quality of 
brain matter, as the activity of the nerves, con- 
centrating in the brain, alone constitttes its 
quality ; hence such force develops the indica- 
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tive configuration of the brain, which science 
locates, and so successfully manipulates in 
determining character. 

Notwithstanding the boasted advantages of 
the human brain over all other brain organiza- 
tions, there is far more difference in mental 
developments with individuals of mankind, at 
various stages of growth, from the infant to 
the matured mind; and in the different capaci- 
ties of the human intellect in adults, from its 
highest manifestations in the Caucasian type, 
to the lowest in the Hottentot, than exists 
between the intelligence of an ordinary man 
and that of some animals. Hence we are not 
warranted in drawing conclusions adverse to 
mental capacity and future progress in other 
animals, as compared with our own, simply on 
the basis of comparative brain organization, 
seeing that the human mental capacity admits 
of all the variation which is claimed to sep- 
arate man from the lower animals. 


DESTINY OF MIND. 


Again, it is claimed by some that there can 
be no similar destiny or equality for animals, 
or idiot man, as for his intellectual, but tem- 
porarily favored, brother. If itis admitted that 
mind, like matter, once created, can never be 
annihilated, though both are subject to change 
in combination and place, then we will readily 
comprehend that all, from the highest to the 
lowest mental organization, may progressively 
develop in time, and ultimately reach the same 
high destiny. 

Viewing all minds as immortal, the tem- 
porary advantages of an earlier perfected or- 
ganization of brain, in this short life, is but of 
small consequence in the lapse of eternity, and 
all our attainments in this world weigh but 
lightly on the results of progressive advance- 
ment to be continued through all eternity; 
which is, doubtless, equally applicable, as the 
grand feature of progress in creation, to the 
lowest as well as the highest mental organiza- 
tion; and to existing imperfections in individ- 
uals or species, as in the case of decease of in- 
fants with immatured minds. 

Mundane attainments in knowledge and vir- 
tue are but the initiatory steps in the progress 
of future schooling, which thus earlier prepares 
us for advancement hereafter. So that well- 
applied hours here are so much gain there; 
while all deficiencies here must be rudiment- 
ally overcome there. As progress is marked 
by intellectual and moral attainment, both here 
and hereafter, the earlier the advance, the more 
rapid the progress in knowledge and happi- 
ness, the main objects of creation. 

The future advancementof all sentient beings 
is doubtless continued and perpetuated by new 
bodily organizations, having some analogy to 
those now furnished with organs of sense, 
there as here, to enable our minds, through 
these organs, to connect with and appreciate 
the mighty works of God everywhere, as well 
as thus to continue our usefulness, throughout 
all time, by aiding to improve, as co-workers 
in the arts and sciences, the useful and orna- 
mental adaptability of creation everywhere. 





Such usefulness, through all time, connects us 
intellfgibly and intelligently with a boundless 
creation; and with His universal pervading 
beneficence associates all His sentient crea- 
tures, each in their attained sphere of develop- 
ment, with every prepared bounty, both here 
and hereafier, which improving virtue and 
growing intelligence are capable of appre- 
ciating. 

Such rational conclusions and charitable con- 
siderations should teach mankind humility, as 
being ourselves but individuals in the vast 
multiplicity of a wide-spread sentient creation, 
and admonish us to acts of kindness toward 
other members of:innumerable forms and char- 
acteristics, whose equal claims to consideration, 
in their sphere, man can not decide. 

Nor limit future bliss to man, 
Since all life has God's care ; 

And His free love with equal span, 
Insures to each a share. 


—<+ a 


THE CYNIC. 





THE cynic is one who never sees a good 
quality in a man, and never fuils to see a bad 
one. He is the human owl, vigilant in dark- 
ness and blind in light, mousing for vermin 
and never seeing noble game. The cynic puts 
all human actions in two classes, openly bad 
and secretly bad. All virtue and generosity 
and disinterestedness are merely the appear- 
ance of good, but selfish at the bottom. He 
holds that no man does a thing except for 
profit. The effect of his conversation upon 
your feelings is to chill and sear them, to send 

ou away sour and morose. His criticisms and 
inuendoes fall indiscriminately upon every 
lovely thing, like frost upon flowers. Ifa man 
is said to be pure and chaste, he answers: Yes, 
in the daytime. If a woman is pronounced 
virtuous, he will reply: Yes, as yet. Mr. A. 
is em ech Yes, on ee Mr. B. has just 
joined the church : Certainly, the elections are 
coming on. The minister of the gospel is 
called an example of diligence: It is his trade. 
Such a man is generous: Of other men’s money. 
That man is obliging: To lull suspicion and 
cheat you. This man is upright: Because he 
is green. Thus his eye strains out oe | good 
quality, and takes in only the bad—as the vul- 
ture, when in the highest heaven, will sail by 
living flocks and herds, but comes likes an ar- 
row down upon the smallest carcass. To him 
religion is hypocrisy, honesty a preparation 
for fraud, virtue only a want of es 
and undeniable purity, ascetism. The live- 
long day he wiil coolty sit with sneering lip, 
uttering sharp speeches in the quietest manner, 
and in polished phrase transfixing every char- 
acter which is presented ; “ His words are soft- 
er than oil, yet they are drawn swords.”—Ps. 
v. 21. All this to the young seems a wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature; they honor a 
man who appears to have found out mankind. 
They begin to indulge themselves in flippant 
sneers ; and with supercilious brow, and impu- 
dent tongue wagging to an empty brain, call 
to naught the wise, the long-tried, and the 
venerable.—H. W. Beecher. 


The phrenology and physiology of the cynic 
are in themselves a study. He is of the nervous- 
bilious temperament; is extremely sensitive, 
and very intense. His nerves are bathed with 
bile and steeped in bitterness. He never feels 
well unless he feels badly. He craves to be car- 
ried against the grain, is never more happy than 





when very unhappy, for then he has an excuse 
to pick at somebody, and find fault with 
“society.” His brain, like his nerves, fed on 
bile, instead of generous blood, causes his facul- 
ties to pervert and distort all that is good and 
gracious in others, and to magnify all that is 
mean and unworthy. His Self-Esteem is not 
only large but perverted, and he looks with 
contempt on all who differ from himself. His 
Approbativeness is strong, but it gives him a 
mean jealousy of every excellence in others. 
His Combativeness is not of the kind to inspire 
manly courage, but is bitter, cutting, and vexa- 
tious in its action. His Destructiveness, instead 
of giving steady strength and executiveness to 
his character and language, imparts a biting 
sarcasm and a relish for all that is pungent, 
cutting, and cruel. His wit, instead of being a 
plaything and a joy, is made a scorpion lash to 
scourge innocent ignorance and purity, or 
becomes a kind of turkey-buzzard groping for 
purulent spots in the body politic, and delights 
to gorge its greediness in moral gangrene. His 
social organs take on a jealous and querulous 
action, and his unfortunate friends have a 
tough time with him. His criticisms are as 
plentiful as the quills of the porcupine, and 
quite as sharp. His Conscientiousness has but 
one eye, and that magnifies the faults of others, 
and with large and active Secretiveness he 
doubts and mistrusts every good thing people 
do. The cynic is generally a dyspeptic, and all 
his functions of body are warped, and all the 
emotions of his mental life are depraved. 

In short, it is the result of the perverted ac- 
tion of all the organs of the brain and all the 
functions of the body. God pity and cure him. 
Reader, do you know anybody who could 
fitly sit for such a picture ? 


——i> $< a—— 


FREEDOM. 


I DREAMED of a spirit free, 
Released from mortal coils— 

Free as the light and as the air, 
From all earth’s cares and toils! 


A spirit that through endless space 
Shall waft its onward way ; 

No earthsome dusks, no drear shadows 
Shall end the light and day. 


Oh, heart! take courage! pine not now! 
These clogs will lose their hold, 

And thou shalt float, a spirit fair, 
Into yon blissful fold. 


There countless years their chimes shall sing 
‘Round thy aspiring breath, 

But to the mines of knowledge there, 
The golden key is death. 


Then come, oh, death! and make me free ; 
Ope now my prison doors! 

The bolts fly back, the hinges creak— 
Upward my spirit soars!’ 


et ‘ 


So fond is an American actor in Mobile of 
his profession, that he has actually bequeathed 
his head to the theater, to serve, when he has 
shuffled off this mortal coil, as a “ Yorick’s 
skull.” “ Alas, poor Yorick !” 
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Our Social Relations. | 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of ther kind— 
Whom gentle stara unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and tveir belngs blend. — Thomson. 





WHIP HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Let me whip him for his mother, 
He is such a naughty boy; 
He baby tried to smother, 
And he’s broken Emma’s toy. 
Of the doll I gave to Ellen, 
He has melted off the nose, 
And there really is no telling 
To what length his mischief goes. 





Last night he put a cracker 
’Neath his Aunt Jemima’s chair, 
And he toid me such a whacker 
When I asked how it came there. 
Then when poor old Mrs. Toodles 
Was just starting off by rail, 
He tied her two fat poodles 
Fast together by the tail! 


It really is quite shocking 
How one’s nerves he daily jars; 
He puts pins into one’s stockings, 
And Cayenne in one’s cigars. 
You may guess that many another 
Boyish trick he’s daily at, 
So [ll whip him for his mother, 
As a tiresome little brat. 





> Po 


TRAVEL AND TRAVELERS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Don’t tell us about labor being a hardship. 
That is entirely a misapprenension, as we know 


very well by experience. We maintain that | 
there is nothing on earth harder to do than to 

keep still. Didn’t we make that discovery | 
long before we were put into our first ruffied 
apron, and haven’t we kept on enlarging our 
experience ever since? And can not we prove 
by the data of silent observation and diligent 
investigation, during all our succeeding years, 
that other people have very much the same | 
failing, if failing it may be called? Those | 
vagabond old people that we read about in 
the Bible, who were forever pulling up their 
tents, and packing up their goods, and trudg- 
ing round the country—whose nomadic life 
was a perpetual First of May—were stay-at- 
home and peaceable folk in comparison to this 
restless-souled generation of ours! We live 
in one place, eat our dinners in another, trans- 
act our business in a third, and buy our shoe- 
strings and paper collars in a fourth, putting a 
girdle around the earth in a way that old Wil- 
liam Shakspeare never dreamed of. Half our 
existence is passed in railroad dépéts, or on the 
promenade-decks of steamboats. We make no 
more of a fifty-miles journey by steam than 
our ancestors used to make of “ going out to 
tea,” and not half so much as they did of the 
weekly journey to church, when the shaggy 
brown horses were harnessed, and the wagon- 


| 





| that of travel. 


| his whole menagerie! 


wheels washed, and the faded buffalo-robes 
brought out of their corner in the barn. Who 
wants to go back into a slow, dreamy existence 
of those last century days? No one; and yet 
what a relief it is, sometimes, to close our 
eyes an instant on the rush and whirl and 
perpetual tumult of to-day, and remember the 
tranquil lives of which no trace remains save 
a row of graves in far-away country church- 
yards. Peace to theirashes! But we do things 
after a different fashion. There is nothing of 
the stand-still in our elements. And you 
would be astonished yourself, reader, were you 


| seriously to compute how much of your time 
| is spent in railroad cars, steamboats, ferries, 
| and stages! 
| our waters and thunder over the iron paths 
| that thread our country villages. We button 
| up our overcoats, and tie our bonnet strings, 


Little worlds of humanity plow 


and say, “ Well, I think I'll take the one- 
o’clock train to New York,” with a coolness 
that would have furnished our ancestors with 
strong collateral evidence for putting us into a 
lunatic asylum! What do we care for the 
miles of river and the acres of woodland that 
may separate us from the modern Babel? Per- 
haps a century hence our grandchildren may 
talk of taking the two-o’clock express to Pales- 
tine, and price oranges for dinner along the 
banks of the Niger! What slow old charac- 
ters they will think us! well, let ’em; it will 
make very little difference to us, one way or 
the other, that’s an all-sufficient consolation. 

There is no atmosphere in which one can 
study human nature to better advantage than 
People develop their true 
characters with marvelous rapidity when they 
enter a public conveyance. There is ne neces- 
sity for subjecting our fellow-creatures to the 
ordeal of the “ Palace of Truth” as long as 
railroad cars are patronized as fully and freely 
as at present. 

“ Manners ## manners,” says the old lady of 


| traditionary lore ; but people who travel appear 


to be impressed with the idea that manners 


| isn’t manners, as far as they, personally, are 
| concerned; why, we have seen more wild 


beasts in the course of half an hour’s journey 
on a railroad, than Van Amburgh has got in 
And, what makes the 
matter more serious, they travel without any 
keeper to repress their strong brute instincts. 
First, there is the Hyena; generally, we re- 
gret to say, of the feminine gender, who comes 
in with baskets and bundles and boxes innu- 
merable, which she puts on the vacant seat 
beside her, and then sits eying the passers-by, 
as if she would say, “I'd like to see any one 
presume to take that seat!” To be sure, she 
has only paid for one seat, and she is occupy- 
ing two, while some one else is obliged to 
stand ; but then she isa Hyena, and it takes 
more moral courage than most people possess 
to dislodge a human Hyena from her fastnesses. 
Then there is the Bear, usually a fat man 
with caloric to spare, and overcoats, scarfs, and 
fur wrappings enough for three ordinary 
mortals, who comes in with a heavy step and 





immediately opens all the windows within 
reach of his bear-y paw. Fresh air is a fine 
thing, especially for bears who have long far 
and plenty of vitality ; but the Bear’s neighbor, 
in a thin shawl, with a consumptive cough and 
chattering teeth, may possibly entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

“T suppose there are plenty of other seats 
in the car, if you don’t like it, ma’am,” says the 
Bear; “ J believe in sufficient ventilation.” 

So the Bear shows his teeth and reads his 
newspaper, and nobody else ventures upon a 
word of remonstrance, however they may dis- 
approve of his theory. 

Moreover, we frequently travel with an Ele- 
phant, clumsy of foot and ponderous of gait, 
who treads on your dress until the gathers 
“ crack, crack” in a manner to make your hair 
stand on end, and hits his elbow against your 
bonnet, and pushes his elephantine way on- 
ward without the little courtesy of “ I beg your 
pardon,” that sweetens so many a feminine cup 
of bitterness. We suppose he is decently polite 
at home—if not, we feel sincerely sorry for his 
wife and sisters; but he is an aboriginal 
savage, all but the scalp-lock and tomahawk. 

Then there is the selfish man, who crowds 
past you at the ticket office, and thrusts his 
arm over your shoulder, “ One, to New York.” 
Yes, just one—the great, paramount, all-import- 
ant one, to whose unity everybody and every- 
thing else must be content to become second- 
ary. So long as One gets his ticket in time, 
and secures the nicest place, at just the cosiest 
distance from the fire, all the other eight digits 
can shift for themselves. No matter how incon- 
venient and disagreeable he makes it to others, 
One must be promptly served and duly accom- 
modated. Now, two minutes make no partic- 
ular difference, and if One had stood back, 
and allowed the shrinking widow, and the little 
girl standing on tip-tee, with her pennies wrap- 
ped in her postage currency, and the shy young 
ladies and the feeble old woman to be served 
first, wherein would One have been perma- 
nently the worse? And then he rushes off with 
his hands in his pockets, and answers the timid 
inquiry of the country people on the platform, 
“ Does this train go to such a place ?” with a 
crusty, “ Don’t know anything about it.” No, 
he don’t know, and he don’t mean ever to 
know anything that does-not directly concern 
Number One. 

To go to the opposite extreme, there are the 
travelers, male and female, who settle down 
socially beside you, and take it for granted 
that you are in a friendly mood, and talk— 
talk—talk until you would welcome any inter- 
ruption short of an apopletic fit or a railroad 
accident, with the utmost delight! And there 
are the people somewhere in the middle of the 
car who are discussing domestic affairs in 
voices pitched considerably above high C, and 
who unconsciously enlighten all the other 
passengers with various items concerning 
Martha’s wedding, Johnny’s base-ball exploits, 
and Jotham’s narrow escape from the small- 
pox, until naps become impossible, newspaper 
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reading impracticable, and nothing but resig- 
nation remains to the victims. Mrs. Smith and 
Mr. Brown would be horrified at the idea of 
speaking so loudly in a private house; but a 
railroad oar is quite a different matter, you 
know. 

Then there is the—Beast (it is difficult to class 
him exactly), who chews tobacco and blindly 
expectorates right and left, heedless of ladies’ 
dresses or gentleman’s boots—the creature one 
degree less respectable than a decent quadruped, 
and two degrees more intolerable than all the 
other nuisances put together. Why is he allowed 
to disgrace humanity by walking about, like any 
ether biped? Why isn’t he compelled to ride 
in the freight cars, with the other swinish 
multitudes? Isn’t there a smoking-car spe- 
cially provided for those who are not decent 
enough to travel without the Virginia-weed 
appendage? And why don’t the animal be- 
take himself thereto? We beg pardon of the 
Menagerie for reducing them to such a level of 
comparison, but this last specimen of the 
traveling community really does not deserve 
the title Human. 

We feel ourselves getting out of temper very 
rapidly, and we remember a maxim often re- 
peated to us in childish days, “ Never speak 
when ycu are angry!” §o for the present we 
hold our peace; but don’t imagine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Public, that the subject of travel is ex- 
hausted. There is plenty to be said yet, in 
due time. 

ao me 


JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 


BY A. A. G. 


Joun lienry BENEDICT came home again 
a few nights ago, not “from a foreign shore,” 
where it would be well for his family if he would 
go and stay for the next fifty years, but from 
his own little world, his office, No. 28 Liberty 
Row, a kind of heaven below, where he is at 
liberty to be pleasant or cross, sweet or sour, 
angelic or human, just as he pleases; a kind 
of earthly paradise, where he may not only do 
a great amount of busimess, and earn a great 
amount of money, but take a great amount of 
comfort in sitting with his heels on the highest 
elbow of the stove-pipe, dreaming blissful 
dreams about unmarried life, which was his 
before he doubled himself in Mrs. John Henry 
Benedict, and tripled himself in John Henry 
Benedict, Junior. 

Well, as has been said, he came home a few 
nights ago—poor man, he has to come home 
every night—in a shadier mood than usual, 
and with a firmer determination to have 
“that little nervous fly-about” keep still and 
not interfere with shin-toasting or newspaper- 
reading. Fortunately for John Henry Bene- 
dict, Junior, it was a pleasant evening, and he 
was out-doors. 

Out-doors! Surely it was made on purpose 
for children. To them houses are too often 
Dismal Swamps, black holes, prisons, for there 
the John Henry Benedicts of the world cast 
their long, dark shadows; but there are no 
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such terrors out-doors. Blessed forever be out- 
doors! ¥ 

Out-doors! pouring into the ears of children 
the song of the birds, and filling their laps 
with flowers, and giving them what they never 
can have in the house, plenty of room—room 
to play marbles, room to play horse, room to 
play hide-and-go-seek, room to-ride horseback, 
room—room for everything. 

John Henry Benedict, Junior, was out-doors, 
and out of sight too, as his solemn-faced sire 
passed into the house, saying to himself: “T'll 
send the child into the nursery if he is making 
his usual racket, for I've got a touch of the 
nervous headache.” 

You never need to do that, sir, when “ John 
Henry” is out-doors, for out-doors never ob- 
jects tc a racket. Out-doors can stand any 
amount of noise, and help to make it too, for 
he is continually stirring up his robins and 
orioles and wrens, and even his unmusical 
squirrels and crows. He lets all creation sing 
and shout. He has no nerves. 

John Henry Benedict, Senior, was not aware 
of the fact, that John Henry Benedict, Junior, 
was playing in the large, pleasant nursery of 
out-doors, or he wouldn’t have gone in with 
any nervous thought of sending him into the 
small, sunless nursery of the house, but rather 
with a thankful thought of the great blessing 
of out-doors. He would even have paused a 
moment and raised his Ebenezer on the steps, 
and yet his mercies were not so many nor so 
great as might at first be supposed. 

He shut out the voices of nature, it’s true, 
when he shut the door. No child’s or bird’s 
song could reach his ears; but he had no 
sooner taken his seat in the house than a wild 
Irish song was heard from the direction of the 
kitchen. Biddy had entirely forgotten that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was a nervous 
man, but he had not forgotten it. He never 
forgets that he has nerves, and that they 
need constant looking after. 


He forgets to pick up what he drops on the 
floor; he forgets to thank Mrs. John Henry 
Benedict for doing it for him; he forgets to 
take her out for a ride when she needs it; he 
forgets to give her a smile when it would cost 
him ncthing but a little good-nature ; he for- 
gets to humor her by using the scraper before 
he comes in; he forgets to say good-night to 
his child; he forgets to say good-morning to 
him ; he forgets that Aome is the Place where a 
man ought to make himself agreeable ; he for- 
gets that the world is a place where a man 
ought to show himself kind; he forgets the 
poor; he forgets the sick. Ah! and he forgets 
his God, but he never forgets his nerves! He 
thinks there is nothing so good for nerves as 
everlasting silence, and if he had the or- 
dering of things, the whole universe would be 
made to hold its tongue. He would give all 
children, at the moment of their entrance into 
life, the lockjaw, and would have them so 
framed as not to be able to skip, hop, or jump, 
but only to walk. He would have all birds 
born without the talent or the desire for sing- 








ing, for they wake him up mornings. He 
would have all that exist in the world he lives 
in, to say nothing about the existences of other 
worlds, carrying on their intercourse by signs. 
He would have blessed, unbroken stillness 
from pole to pole, for it is so good for his 
nerves / 

What can be done for John Henry Benedict's 
nerves? Stuffed birds, wax flowers, coral, 
shells, and a thousand other things can be pro- 
tected by a glass covering and kept secure 
from injury, but where can be found a cover- . 
ing for the nerves in question? What is there 
that will not convey sound, and in which Mr. 
John Henry Benedict may encase bis nerves 
and find rest? Nothing—nothing. Sound 
travels everywhere, and travels fast. It makes 
a lightning passage for itself through every- 
thing, and is very fond of going to Mr. John 
Henry Benedict’s ears. What can be done 
for him ? 

All creation is growing noisier and noisier. 
The birds, instead of getting tired of their own 
music—Mr. John Henry Benedict wonders 
they don’t—are daily composing something 
new, and devoting themselves almost entirely 
to music. And children are refusing more 
stoutly than ever to be proper, well-behaved 
children, and sit in delicious silende. Their 
hearts are fuller of music, and their throats 
are fuller of sound. They give their lungs and 
their voices less and less rest. They vie with 
each other, as never before, in making a noise ; 
and how can Mr. John Henry Benedict hope 
that the time will come when not only wars, 
but noise will cease in all the earth? He does 
not hope. Noise is so on the increase, espe- 
cially under his own roof, that his “ bump” of 
Hope has fallen in. Everywhere, everything 
that hath breath is full of noise, and Mr. John 
Henry Benedict’s nerves are, therefore, full of 
pain and unrest, and his “bump” of Hope 
going fast to decay. Could he only be trans- 
planted at once to the land where, it is hoped— 
nervous people hope so—children are devel- 
oped rapidly into men and women, and be- 
come superior to the folly of making a noise, 
and where there are no more children to be 
born, as in this earthly sphere, it would be the 
best thing that could happen to him. But this 
will probably not be at present. There are, it 
is true, sudden changes and sudden deaths, 
but Mr. John Henry Benedict, Senior, is re- 
markably well preserved. There is not a bone 
in his body that is not nicely rounded over 
with fat. Beef and beer have been so assimi- 
lated that no one would suspect him of having 
an osseous system. But there are the nerves / 
They “continue as they were from the begin- 
ning,” and Mr. John Henry Benedict is a most 
wretched man, and the people who live with 
him are most wretched people. John Henry 
Benedict, Junior, should, however, be excep- 
ted. Although he has to endure the sorrows of 
those who may not make a noise in the house, 
he rejoices more and more in the conscious- 
ness that he has all out-doors to himself, and 
can, at any time, get at a delightful distance 
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from John Henry Benedict, Senior. He has 
so long been called “little torment,” “little 
plague,” “ little nuisance,” “ little scamp,” and 
so many switches—not quite so little—have 
been broken over him, that he has become 
used both to hard names and switches, as eels 
get used to the process of skinning, or as sol- 
diers get used to powder and shot. And more 
than this, he loves his mother, and she loves 
him, and they both love owt-doors, and fit each 
other exactly, so that nothing need be done for 
- the doy. But what shall be done for the man? 
What shall be done for John Henry Benedict, 
Senior? 

He might take all the quack medicines that 
have ever enriched newspapers, but not one of 
them would help him. And whatever he 
takes, the cure would doubtless be slow, he 
has so long had nerves. 

But we would recommend to him to begin 
immediately to put himself in the way of a 
cure. We would advise him to try, for one 
hour, to enjoy other people’s liberty as well as 
his own, and it may be that while he is trying, 
he'll find he can. 

Just try this, Mr. John Henry Benedict. 
Compel yourself to tolerate pleasantly, if you 
can not positively enjoy, what others enjoy. 

Drive forever out of your head the notion 
that all of the race who come in contact with 
you, or who live in daily contact with you, 
must humor ycur taste for silence, and ever 
bear in mind that you have nerves. 

Get a larger heart as soon as possible, and 
you will find that that is doing much to 
strengthen and fortify your nerves for the noise 
that must inevitably be made in this world. 

Cultivate in your heart the love of children, 
especially the love of John Henry Benedict, 
Junior, and you'll presently find that love 
makes all things pleasant, even a noise / 


a ee 


LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Wuat are you good for, my brave little man ? 
Answer that question for me if you can— 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 

What you are good for—now ponder it well. 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat ; 

Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

Under their lashes looked up unto me ; 

Two little hands pressing soft on my face, 

Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 

Two rosy tips gave the answer so true— 

“ Good to love you, mamma; good to love you.” 
en Oe 


A SCHOOLMASTER, who had an inveterate 
habit of talking to himself when alone, was 
asked what motive he could have in talking to 
himself. Jonathan replied that he had two 


ood substantial reasons: In the first place, he 
liked to talk to a sensible man ; and, in the next 
place, he liked to hear a man of sense talk. 
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PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN E. B. 
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iron-works, the tall chimneys of 
which, plumed with smoke, might 
fire the ambition of Vulcan could he 
emerge from the mythology of the 
past and be a part of the living pre- 
sent. 

It is not a matter of surprise that 
such surroundings have developed 
men who have been able to shape 
the material world within their 
reach to their own profit; making 
it yield to the pressure of their 
strength and skill, and getting from 
it wealth, and the ease, elegance, 
and independence which wealth can 
purchase; making the “ wilderness 
blossom like the rose ;” supplanting 
the log-house with the palace, and 
placing within their grasp the in- 
struments of labor, of instruction, 
and of refinement. 

Among those representative men 
of the West who have been able to 
create events, and then shape them 
to their own use, so as to secure 





REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


CAPTAIN E. B. WARD. 

A WELL-ORGANIZED human being, one who 
has a sane mind in a sound body, will be more 
or less educated by the events of his life, and 
sculptured into symmetry and fitness by his 
surroundings. The mountains have ever beea 
the fortresses of freedom, and the thrones on 
which liberty has been crowned with honor. 
Those who were born and cradled on the hills 
are pretty sure to have a taste for the pictur- 
esque and sublime, and massive ideas are as 
natural to mountain scenery as its giant shad- 
ows are when the unclouded sun is in the 
heavens. 

Prairie and lake views, like the water-scene 
of the ocean, have a natural tendency to broaden 
human nature whenever it is susceptible of 
expansion. Narrow notions of commerce, of 
culture, of religion, of progress, and of human 
development generally, are not normal to the 
West. Nature has widened the lakes to the di- 
mensions of inland seas, and you might drop 
some of the New England States into them 
without causing their waters to overflow ; the 
vast prairies, walled by the blue horizon, sug- 
gest unmeasured territory beyond, and the 
iron horse hastening over the iron road seems 
forever approaching yet never reaching the 
hill country in the distance. 

These great pages constantly spread before 
an active intellect, can not fail to greaten the 
nature of a well-organized man or woman, 
hence we find that the true man of the West 
is an Eastern man expanded—or a native to 
the manor born enlarged by his relationship to 
the broad meadows and waters about him. 

At the West we find farms whose bounda- 
ries embrace entire townships ; floating-palaces 
that can carry a whole parish of passengers ; 





thrift, and then win wealth and dis- 
tinction, Captain Eben B. Ward is conspicuous. 

When Michigan was considered the far 
West, and Detroit was in its infancy, Captain 
Ward, then a very young man, began his ca- 
reer as a seaman on Lake Michigan. As mas- 
ter of a humble craft he pursued his perilous 
adventures, year after year toughening his 
stout frame into healthy endurance and iron 
strength by hardship and exposure, and educat- 
ing his natural courage by danger and ship- 
wreck, and the incidents of “life upon the 
waves,” so that he had the pluck to take hold of 
any new enterprise that promised a good re- 
ward for risk and labor. When the great rail- 
road, that epic of iron with its couplet of bars, 
touched the shores of the lake, he saw at a 
glance that water communication with the 
great West beyond would inevitably be a 
source of immediate profit, and the men of cap- 
ital, who knew of his seamanship and his 
trustworthiness, gave him all the material help 
he needed to start the énterprise. His energy, 
courtesy, and correct business habits won for 
him a large number of friends, and laid the 
foundation of the great fortune he has gained. 

With that vision and foresight which is so 
marked in some of our enterprising men of 
trade, he saw that the iron and the timber of 
Michigan must eventually be in great demand, 
that these treasures of nature were designed 
to build up great towns and cities at the West; 
and he might have used the language of the 
poet, and have said: 

“ The trees are teachers that I love ; 

Their leafy book I oft have read ; 


Their boughs point to the world above ; 
Their roots point to the world that’s dead. 


O quickening thought, the wood so lorn 
In winter, and in spring so fair, 

Holds in its trunks for the unborn, 
Cities and ships and coffins there.” 


With his rapidly increasing fortune, he pur- 
chased immense tracts of land and beds of 
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iron-ore, both of which he turned to 
the best account. His immense iron- 
works at Wyandotte, at Chicago, at 
Milwaukie, attest his enterprise. In 
these establishments he has invested 
immense sums of money, and in 
them he employs hundreds of men. 
From the period of his young man- 
hood up to the present time, the ra- 
dius of his business has been con- 
stantly widening, and it is a cause 
of astonishment, even to men deeply 
engaged in commerce and finance, 
that he can transact his vast busi- 
ness, with its complicated relations, 
and yet remain self-poised at his 
desk ; always ready and willing to 
receive and entertain those who call 
upon him, turning abruptly from 
columns of figures and packages of 
business letters and bank accounts 
to the discussion of the topics of the 
times, proving himself thoroughly 
posted on local, State, and national 
affairs. 





PORTRAIT OF JACOB M. HOWARD. 





This Ajax of the Western business 
men bears upon his shoulders a weight of re- 
sponsibility that would utterly crush a common 


cause at least a thousand men are dependent 
on him for their daily wages and for their 


man, but he bears the burden without loss of | daily work; because he does not consider 


temper or of sleep or appetite, and his smoothly- 
shaved and full-orbed face indicates an easy 
conscience and good digestion. The lines up- 
on his mathematical forehead show that he is 
a practical thinker, and that his though‘s run 
in a connected channel, and his emphatic ut- 
terances show him to be a brave and earnest 
man. It is evident that he is an absolute and 
hearty hater of shams and hypocrisy ; indeed, 
his outspeaking style of conversation must be 
startling to timid men, and offensive to those 
who are mean and given to dissimulation. His 
half-shut eyes seem to be condensed lens, 
through which he looks into the future; and 
he sees more with these mere slits of light un- 
der his lashes, than most men do who look with 
open-eyed wonder at the world. His finely- 
cut mouth and chin are guarantees of that 
good taste which he has shown in the erection 
of his house, the planning and planting of his 
grounds, and the excellent collection of books 
in his library, all of which, save the books of 
reference, he has read. He is physically a 
massive man, weighing at least two hundred 
pounds, broad-shouldered and symmetrical, 
with a large head covered with abundant hair, 
now tinged with silver. His forehead is pro- 
minent, and marked with lines of thought; 
his eyes are half closed, as though they would 
concentrate the light of the brain in order to 
look into that which is distant, and see through 
the darkness of the present. 

He is fifty-five years of age, with a strong 
and vigorous body, and I have no doubt there 
art thirty years of good life in him yet. He 
does not belong to that class of men who 
feather their nest, and crow in luxurious indo- 
lence over their neighbors. He continues the 
active pursuits of life because it is his duty to 
work; wealth is no excuse for idleness, be- 
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that the plans of his life are crystallized into 

completeness. Captain Ward has a good share 

of that uncommon attribute common sense, 

allied to shrewdness and quickness of percep- 

tion and untiring energy, and I may add cour- 

age. No disaster can conquer such a man. 

You may strip him of his possessions, but he 

will not yield—he will rub his hands and take 
a fresh hold. Should he fall and fracture a 
rib, he will be thankful that his neck is not 
broken. What a grand commissary of sub- 

sistence he would have made! He could feed 

and move armies as easily as he can kindle 
forges and push steamboats and locomotives 

about him. He has the enterprise of Van- 

derbilt, with more vigor and a larger brain— 
a brain cultivated by reading the best books in 
the language. In general intelligence, the fast 
old gentleman of New York would suffer if 

placed in contrast with our Western sailor. 
With his powerful physique and indomitable 
will, he would have risen to distinction in any 
useful vocation. Captain Ward is a millionaire 
His fortune is the fruit of industry and enter- 
prise. His steamboats have been commercial 
shuttles on the Western waters, weaving the 
warp of the East with the woof of the West. No 
man of the West has done more to develop 
the resources-of this State and to promote its 
commercial welfare than Capt. Ward. No 
man is more widely known at the West, and I 
therefore present him to the reader as a repre- 
sentative man. At the great show-case of the 
world, the Exhibition at Paris, there will be a 
specimen of his skill—a piece of railroad iron 
encased in steel, an invention which will revo- 
lutionize the system of building railroads. 
Rails constructed on his new plan will wear 
much longer and be far less liable to break 
than those now in use. 











JACOB M. HOWARD. 


I have spoken of the influence of mountain 
scenery on the mind and character of man. 
The subject of this sketch was born and edu- 
cated in Vermont, and afterward expanded 
into greatness at the West, where he has been 
crowned with the highest honors the State of 
his adoption could bestow upon him. He, 
with Mr. Z. Chandler, represents Michigan in 
the Senate of the United States, and the State 
never had an abler representative. He has the 
culture of Cass, with a broader and more liber- 


| al intellect, and a more generous nature. In- 
| deed, it is not extravagant praise to say that, 
as an orator, he is a head and shoulders taller 


than the shrewd diplomatist was in the prime 
of his life. Cass was a statesman of the school 
the students of which were cunning politicians, 
and he devoted to his own pecuniary interests 
and political advancement the energies he 
should have given to the country. By accept- 
ing offiee he entered into a contract to labor 
for the welfare of the nation, but he never lost 
sight of the golden opportunities which prom- 
ised him personal emolument; hence he died 
rich in money, but left only a small legacy of 
political capital to his party. 

Howard is a good statesman, but a poor 
financier—his own interests seem to be lost in 
the all-absorbing interests of the State and the 
nation. He represents Michigan, and not him- 
self, at the Capitol. 

General Cass, who had many excellent traits, 
could have used the language of Lord Erskine 
to Lord Eldon, who held high office for many 
years, when he said, “ Seals afford a good living.” 
Howard is in statesmanship what Ward is in 
business—a leader—a head man—one who will 
be driver, and will not be horse. His opinions 
are sure to be sound, and he can express them 
with great power and eloquence. He has the 
vital, the emotional, and the intellectual force, 
and the flow of speech which the speaker must 
have in order to be truly eloquent. Cold 
words may be correctly spoken and elegant, 
but if there be no heart-pulse in them, they 
fall like flakes of snow from a statue of ice. I 
do not over-praise the prototype of this pen-and- 
ink type when I say that he has a Websterian 
mind. He has enlarged and lofty views of 
political economy and constitutional govern- 
ment, and looks beyond and above mere local 
issues further and higher than the district 
which embraces his residence and the bank 
where he keeps his deposits. Without neg- 
lecting the interests of his constituents, he 
considers the needs of the entire nation, and 
when he speaks in the Senate, he has a 
nation for an audience, and his judgment is 
considered authority at home and abroad. He 
may be called a solid man—a man of weight; 
his words move the scale in which they fall, 
and they palpitate with thought and feeling. 

He is a scholarly man, has been a most indus- 
trious student of books, and has gleaned a great 
deal of useful learning, which he turns to good 
account in his public efforts. 

In speaking, he usually begins slowly and 
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deliberately, as though he would caress his 
lips into quicker life and feeling. When he 
has measured his auditors, and fairly launched 
his voice, the blood hastens to the vital organs 
and the brain, and he warms with the subject 
of discussion, every syllable coming clean cut 
and fervid from his tongue, while his large 
eyes glow with magnetic fire, his whole face 
lighting up with gleams of emotion. There is 
no haste in his utterance, and no hesitation ; 
it flows on like the “ Pontiac wave,” gather- 
ing volume and power as it proceeds, sweep- 
ing before it the sophistry and even the argu- 
ment of his opponent, as the waves do the 
weeds of the sea. His efforts are not of the 
spread-eagle style; there are no rhetorical dis 
plays of language; no sophomorical lugging 
of figures into his argument for the purpose of} 
ornamentation. What he says is pertinent, 
and in the plainest and most effective English. 
A few extracts from one of his best efforts will 
give the reader an idea of his style. 

Mr. Howard's funeral oration in memory of 
our late President, Abraham Lincoln, is fully 
equal to the effort of Mr. Bancroft on the same 
subject: 

“ Often during our country’s yet unfinished 
trials we have seen in our streets the slow fu- 
neral procession with its gloomy hearse and 
sable trappings, and listened with sad hearts 
to the muffled drum as the remains of some 
hero lately fallen in our defense passed to the 
long rest of the grave. Martyrs to the holy 
cause in which we were forced to take up 
arms, our Richardson, Fairbanks, Roberts, 
Broadhead, Williams, Whittlesey, Speed, Buhl, 
and many—alas how many others! noble, 
brave, and generous—have been returned to us 
from the battle-field lifeless, but proud and en- 
during proofs both of the obstinacy of the con- 
flict and the unconquerable spirit of freemen 
engaged in a righteous cause; and every town 
and hamlet in the land has witnessed the like 
pageants of sorrow, as the chances of war have 
enabled the friends of our slaughtered soldiers, 
fallen under the blows of the enemy, to re- 
claim their remains, and entomb them where 
a mother or a sister’s, father’s or a brother’s 
tears could moisten their grave. The hero 
dust lends sacredness to the spot, and often, 
aye, for ages to come, shall the hand of friend- 
ship plant and nourish there the amaranth of 
undying love and gratitude. 

“Compared, however, with the multitudes 
who have succumbed on the field of battle, and 
in the midst of the crash and clamor of the con- 
flict, and have been lost sight of. those who 
are thus snatched from among the undistin- 
guished dead are few indeed. The memories 
of all alike are dear to our hearts; and the 
land has mourned, and still mourns as never 
nation mourned, for these her martyred chil- 
dren, whether in life they were high or low, 
rich or poor. And everywhere, whether in the 
costly mansion of wealth, or in the humble 
cottage of poverty, wherever the great grief 
has penetrated, the spirit of a just and sympa- 
thizing country has been present to whisper 

consolation to the mourner, and to bind up the 
wounds of private sorrow. Yes, we have a 
right to assert, and do here assert, a great and 
striking truth, that the passions aroused and 
= into activity by four years of war, the 
loodiest of the century, have not in any per- 
ceptible degree hardened the sensibilities of 
the American people to scenes of private grief; 
but, thanks to the sound, pervading moral and 
religious instruction which underlies our civy- 
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of liberty is the greatest element, are as fresh, 
as kindly as ever.” 
* # * * * * * 
“ The sun had set upon the wide-spread joy 
and the shades of night had closed over the 
land; but the flags of our gladness still flut- 
tered along every street, and from millions of 
homes throughout the continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific seas. The man in public 
employment had for a moment dismissed the 
anxieties of his position; the minister of God 
was on his knees, praying for his country, his 
people and his race; labor had laid pers’ the 
implements of toil and was smiling joyfully in 
the bosom of home and family; fireside cir- 
cles were jubilant over the achievement of so 
many and such glorious triumphs, and the pale 
cheek of bereavement that had saddened over 
the death of heroic husbands and sons smiled 
from beneath its weeds, and in the general joy 
began to feel the relentings of forgiveness for 
their slayers; patriot fathers at countless 
hearths were returning fervent thanks to God 
for the salvation of their country and the sweets 
of peace, under whose smiles their sons were 
about to be restored to their arms. All was buoy- 
ancy of spirit, gladness, and hope. A nation 
retiring to rest was blessing Abraham Lincoln 
for the part he had acted in securing this al- 
most heavenly contentment and joy. Fatigued 
with the heavy cares of state he had as a 
means of relaxation—for which he had a fond- 
ness—repaired with his wife and only one at- 
tendant to the theater, where, in his box, he 
was quietly witnessing the play. Doubtless 
his active and benevolent mind, filled with the 
common gladness and enjoying in anticipation 
the glory of leadership in the great work of 
pacification, was at this supreme moment re- 
volving the means fitted for that end, and his 
soul reaching anxiously forward to grasp the 
highest prize to which humanity can aspire. 
He saw the wounds of a bleeding country 
staunched; he saw prosperity restored; the 
hand of industry again tilling the field it 
should reap; commerce again enlivening the 
land and the sea ; labor and skill hiding from 
view the furrows of war; the masses of the 
people of the North and of the South again 
united in the sacred bond of friendship, pro- 
tecting and protected by each other, both 
clinging to the principles and government be- 
queathed us by a common ancestry; and he 
saw—glorious vision !—transcendent evidence 
of his greatness and goodness !—the blessings 
of Lrserty given to every child of humanity, 
without reference to the color of his skin, 
throughout the broad possessions of the Re- 
public; calmly the great and good man sits, 
the center of a nation’s love and gratitude— 
the hope, the only sure hope even of his ene- 
mies; when suddenly, without warning, with- 
out the means of defense, and without even a 
moment to prepare for the Hereafter, he sinks 
under the blow of the malignant assassin.” 
7. 7 7 * * + * 


“ Mr. Lincoln was a great man—not great by 
culture or study, for the necessities of his early 
condition deprived him of the means of educa- 
tion, but great in his moral nature and in the 
native powers of his mind. Cradled in honest 
poverty, he was a one of the toiling mil- 
lions. No family opulence came to his aid. 
Left motherless in, his infancy, the father who 
reared him was too poor to give him instruc- 
tion in any art but that of earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. He labored with 
his own hands at the hard and rugged tasks 
of the early pioneer in the forest. The woods 
rang with the axe of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the strong division fence between neighbors 
was the work of his hands. The wants, the 
tastes, the habits, the amusements of the hard- 
working settler—he was familiar with them 
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His character was molded by them; his sym- 
pathies were with them; and though by his 
own almost unaided efforts he obtained an edu- 
cation that lifted him above them and placed 
him in the legal profession, he never felt above 
them. The life of the pioneer is the school 
from which are drawn the true lessons of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity ; and no one 
drank more deeply of this fountain of instruc- 
tion than he. It was the source of that per- 
petual flow of laughter-moving anecdotes, 
quaint comparisons, and piquant illustrations 
which filled his speeches, writings, and. con- 
versations, and furnished aliment for that sin- 
gular love of the ridiculous and the comic 
which distinguished him, and which often 
showed itself in the most solemn transactions. 
His temperament was buoyant and hopeful, 
and his feelings remained placid and unruffled 
under the most perplexing and irritating cir- 
cumstances, He was resolute and courageous, 
but these qualities were modified by cautious- 
ness that often looked like wariness, and even 
timidity, for he was ambitious of success, and 
well knew the uncertainty of events. No man 
was more patient and circumspect in weighing 
the considerations on both sides of a question 
and coming to a just conclusion; and when 
his purpose was finally taken, he adhered to it 
with manly tenacity. His word was that of a 
man of honor and honesty, and he scorned to 
shrink from the responsibility it imposed. He 
resorted to no artifice or arrangements to 
avoid or evade it; and consequently he never 
allowed himself to make hasty or ill-consider- 
ed promises. Although slow in adopting a 
conclusion in matters of grave importance, 
his faculties were active and quick in their 
movements. His power of generalization was 
most vigorous and rapid, showing a keenness 
and justness of observation, a quickness and 
force of analysis, and a clearness of reasonin 
that fall to the lot of very few. This, unitec 
to the habit of unceasing industry and atten- 
tion to the minutest details as, well as the 
general effect of his plans, made him a most 
prominent counselor as well as actor. His 
self reliance was great because his sagacity 
was great; and those err egregiously who 
suppose that the leading features of his policy 
were merely the suggestions of other minds. 
This trait of his character was especially dis- 
played during the first two years of the war 
in his retention in command of Generals so 
violently opposed to his political views as in 
the opinion of the great mass of his party 
tly to weaken the military efforts of the 
Gorsiument. And it must said in hiz 
praise, that in this his object and intention 
were to unite all loyal men, whatever might 
be their mere party divisions, in one grand 
and cordial effort to crush the rebellion. I 
have formed the opinion that the quali- 
ties of his mind were eminently those essential 
to the profession of arms. e was courage- 
ous without rashness, bold but wary, of a 
uick perception of the nature of his own po- 
sition and that of his adversary, and of a 
mind fruitful in resources, filled with a_pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. With 
roper education and experience he would 
_ made a distinguished commander, for 
he had all the true elements of military genius, 
and he was not without some confidence in 
his ability to direct the operations of armies, 
as the history of his labors during the first 
three years of the war abundantly show; 
though they also prove that his interference 
arose rather from his anxiety for the immedi- 
ate suppression of the rebellion than from the 
conviction of his own fitness to guide our mil- 
itary movents. With all his affability and sim- 
plicity of manners he. was gifted by nature 
with the spirit of command. You had but to 





all, because he had participated in them all. 


look upon that deep eye, that calm, contem- 
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plative brow and tall, stately person, to feel 
that you were in the presence of one endowed 
by nature with superior qualities, with a will, 
a purpose of his own, fitted for some great 
leadership among men; though the plainness 
of his manners, and that native modesty which 
he wore as a garment, relieved you at once of all 
sensation of awe or uneasiness. A child of the 
people, a worshiper, himself, of liberty, that 
regulated liberty to which under God he owed 
all that he was, all the fame he had won, 
or could win, his soul yearned with but one 
ambition, the preservation of that people and 
their benign institutions, and the extension of 
that liberty to all the sons of men. 

“Look at him in his true light—the penniless 
boy laboring for bread in the coarse life of the 
settler, eking out by his own hard toil, with- 
out the compassionate aid of a friend, the 
scanty means of personal subsistence ; rising 
at length to what was to him the raptures of a 
moderate education, won by the same means ; 
then taking rank with the foremost of his State 
in a laborious, learned profession; then shin- 
ing as the most brilliant light in the discussion 
of the greatest question in which the liberties 
of this country were ever involved; then ele- 
vated to the chief magistracy by an unprece- 
dented majority of his countrymen; and then, 
after four years of civil war of the greatest 
magnitude, and domestic dissensions of the 
most frightful type, again and by a far more 
numerous vote elevated to the same high trust, 
look, citizens of the Republic! look, ye judges 
of human character all over the world ! and 
tell me, Was this man a tyrant? To brin 
such a charge is to accuse a whole people o 
hypocrisy when they say they love liberty and 
hate tyranny ; it is to pronounce them liberti- 
cides while they are pouring out their blood 
like water in the holy cause of their own free- 
dom and that of their children. It is an ab- 
surdity so great that human instincts, unaided 
by reasoning, rise up and rebuke it. 

“Mr. Lincoln’s moral character was without 
stain or suspicion. He loved justice, and was 
honest. I think no man can say that in the 
most difficult circumstances or in the most ob- 
stinate disputations he ever showed a want of 
frankness. He loved truth because its white- 
ness and purity were akin to his own nature. 
He was an utter stranger to what are called 
the arts of statesmanship. He loved simplicit 
of equipage and simplicity of living, for his 
condition had once been lowly, and he carried 
into public life the economical tastes which grew 
up with him; and his head was too sound to 
be made dizzy by the elevation. Temperate 
and abstemious in his habits, blessed with 
vigorous health and a physical frame capable 
of great endurance, the morning light found 
him devoted to his great task ; and no hour of 
the day found or left him unemployed in the 
serviee of his country. Plain but courteous in 
his intercourse and manners, retaining much 
of the honesty, simplicity, and familiarity of 
demeanor of his early life, his good sense and 

ood taste never so far lost their control of 

im as to permit him to attempt to copy the 
manners of others. The humblest as well as 
the h chest found himself “at home” in his 
presence, and his ear and his heart were open 
to both alike. 


“ He loved his country. She first, she last, 
she ever, was the object of his care and his 
love. She was to him a revered mother, every 
pang of whose struggling heart found a re- 
sponse in his own. How did he weep over her 
slain children, his own brothers, his own flesh 
and blood; and when that mother, wringing 
her hands in agony, though not in despair, 
called upon him with her resistless voice to 
make further efforts to save her honor and her 
life, with what heroic, what almost superhuman 
fortitude did he obey her commands! With 
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his hopes centred in the JUSTICE OF HER CAUSE, 
and his heart resting upon the undoubted 
favor of God, he executed her repeated man- 
dates ; and with that confiding, weeping moth- 
er following him through clouds and darkness 
and seas of blood, he held his onward way till, 
arriving at the light of coments triumph 
over her foes, assured e and doubly assured 
liberty, his Heavenly Father recalled him 
home and left us to mourn him and to pay 
these sad honors to his memory. 

“ Noble spirit !—he has finished his course— 
he has kept the faith ; he has done his duty to 
his beloved country, and therefore the land 
mourns him. Farewell, hero of liberty, friend 
of the race! to the companionship of 
Washi n, Warren, and the great of other 
days! Prophet of the New Era! ascend to the 
rewards of a martyrdom hardly less dear to 
mankind than those which crowned the thron 
which came up out of much tribulation an 
washed their robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Take thy seat in the midst of the 
great and good, whom in all ages the tears of 
— humanity have followed to the tomb. 

hou art their peer! 

“Thy dust needs no stately mausoleum to re- 
mind posterit} of thy deeds or thy character. 
Thy enduring monument is in the hearts of the 
friends of their country and of liberty. Well 
fulfilled is thy mission. A thousand years shall 

ass and the name of Abraham Lincoln shall 

eas familiar to the inhabitants of this broad 
continent as are the names of Numa. Pompi- 
lius in Roman, Alfred in British, or Washing- 
ton in American story. Yes, gentle but heroic 
chief! we dismiss thee from the mighty task 
thou has performed, to the rewards which 
await deeds in a better world, and to a 
fame as immortal as the love of liberty !” 

If any American has given the world a pu- 
rer and better utterance than this, I should like 
oto read it. 

Mr. Howard is about fifty-five years of age, 
and above the ordinary size and stature. His 
Atlantean shoulders are surmounted with a 
large and well-balanced head. His hair is 
brown and mixed with gray, and his face, 
which is broad and ruddy, is lighted with large 
dark eyes. The eagle nose and compressed 
lips show power, firmness, and the love of 
command. The symmetry of the face indicates 
evenness of temper, self-control, and steadiness 
which would not yield to an assault from the 
opposite side of the House. He is a most for- 
midable opponent, and when he strikes, his 
blows fall like the thunder of Thor. 


PROOFS OF PHRENOLOGY, 
DRAWN FROM PATHOLOGICAL DATA. 


Wirsr the past five years French and 
English medical men have observed a number 
of cases of a very peculiar disease, consisting 
of the deprivation of the faculty of express- 
ing certain ideas by the appropriate words. 
This has been called Aphasie; and it may 
suspend or destroy the capacity of the subject 
to command either or all of the four classes of 
signs by means of which man signifies his 
ideas—#. ¢., speech, gesture, writing, and draw- 
ing. The peculiarity of it is, that this disturb- 
ance (for in some instances it is only temporary) 
is a direct though unanticipated proof of 
Phrenology. 

The subject was recently discussed in the 
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French Academy of Medicine, on the occa- 
sion of the reading of a memoir, upon the co- 
incidence of the derangement of speech with 
lesions of the left hemisphere of the brain. 
If any one doubts that these cases furnished 
a proof, and an indisputable one, of Phre- 
nology, let him find settled conviction thereof 
in the declaration of M. Sulet, a prominent 
member of the Academy, who said “ the infer- 
ences of the author from his numerous cases 
would lead to phrenological conclusions, and that 
as his mind was long since made up as to the 
fallacy of these, he declined to discuss the 
paper.” In short, since his mind was made up, 


M. Sulet refused to be bothered with the facts 
collected by M. Dox, the author of the 
memoir. 

We all remember how the first, and as far as 
we know the only, book pretending te be 
of scientific character, yet written in recanta- 
tion of Phrenology, was by a Frenchman, and 
yet here are facts which the French Academy 
can not yo of without admitting the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, that there is a special 
location in the hemisphere of the brain for the 
different faculties, though there is the alterna- 
tive that, like M. Sulet, the Academy may 
refuse to debate or consider them, because 
“they lead to phrenological conclusions,” as 
he declares. 

But fortunately for the cause of science 
(and Phrenology can only stand or fall with 
that), other members of the Academy refused 
to accept this dictum, and insisted that the 
“memoir” of facts should be discussed. 

This memoir, so far as we observe, consisted 
wholly of facts. In the discussion, M. Bouil- 
land, who for the last forty years has advocated 
the localization of the faculty of articulate lan- 

uage in the anterior lobes, while he did not 
fat the time) “ contend for the truth of crani- 
ology,” maintained that Phrenology, properly 
so-called, really possessed a scientific foundation. 

M. Trousseau, the greatest of French medi- 
cal men, in a remarkable discourse prolonged 
oyer two meetings, entered into a complete 
exposition of the disturbances of articulated 
language called Aphasie. He cited numerous 
instances from his abundant clinical resources 
exhibiting this general or partial deprivation 
of the means of communicating ideas. Es- 
sential differences he showed exist between 
this condition and the impediment of articula- 
tion consequent on paralysis. At first sight, 
the asserted localization of a function in one 
side of an organ so apparently symmetrical as 
the brain, seems highly improbable ; “ but sin- 

ular as it ms f seem, it must be accepted,” M. 

ousseau said. 

Taking the general statement of M. Bouil- 
land and Dox, that the anterior lobes are those 
in which the faculty of language is seated, M. 
Trousseau is able to adduce eighteen cases 
favoring this view. It may therefore be left 
undoubted, so far as this class of proofs is 
concerned (and this is the Aighest class), that 
the localization of the faculty of language is 
certain, for if not, any independent research 
but pathology itself, seen from the stand-point 
of medical men, presents facts which can be 
understood on no other ground than the admis- 
sion of Phrenology in its proper and truest 
sense; and we may say that no better proof is 
possible to establish any doctrine in science. 

If we are still uncertain, or would remain 
so, with M. Sulet, of the French Academy, 
we have only, as an alternative, to make up our 
minds, first,‘as to the “ fallacy” of “ phrenolo- 
gical conclusions,” because, the “ facts” lead to 
them, or, second, refuse to make up our minds 
about the facts, because they lead to phrenolo- 
gical conclusions. R. K. BROWN, M.D. 
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On Phosiology. 


een 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis. 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hosea iv. 6 











HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. —No. IL 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


Our previous number concluded with a brief 
announcement of the principal purposes for 
which the air surrounding the globe is carried 
into the interior of the body. The first object, 
if we may be allowed to speak of either one as 
second, where all are so important, is to convert 
the Food into Blood. The particular part 
performed by the atmosphere in this operation, 
we will endeavor to make clear in a few words. 

Every one is at least aware of the pleasure of 
eating and drinking, of the gratification experi- 
enced in the act of appeasing hunger, that 
mysterious feeling which apparently has its 
seat in the stomach, but which that organ has 
no more particular interest in than any other 
part of the body. The sensation of hunger is 
manifested in the stomach merely as an 
indication that it is through that organ the 
wants of the whole body are to be supplied; 
just as the sensation of sleepiness is manifested 
in the eyelids, as an indication that they must 
be closed to shut out the light from the eyes, in 
order that the whole body may obtain uninter- 
rupted rest. In that case it is not the eyelids 
only, but the entire system which demands re- 
pose, as it requires afresh supply of food when 
hunger is felt. 

It is a popular supposition that the digestion 
of the food is confined to, and completed by, 
the operations carried on in the stomach. This 
idea has doubtless grown out of the fact, that 
by taking food into the stomach, hunger is 
appeased. It is certain that no further sensa- 
tion is experienced in the process of digestion 
after hunger is relieved by eating, except the 
stomach be overloaded with food, producing 
temporary inconvenience, or when its power of 
performing its duty is impaired by disease, pro- 
ducing dyspepsia. The work of supplying the 
whole body with nourishment is at that mo- 
ment apparently, so far as all sensation is con- 

cerned, completed. But the reception of food 
into the stomach, and the action of that organ 
upon it, preparing it for other stages of the pro- 
cess, is in fact only the first step in a long and 
complicated chemico-physiological operation. 
It is not designed here to go into a description 
of the various parts of the process, interesting 
as they are to the student of anatomy and 
physiology, and might be to many readers ; it 
is intended in this connection, merely to call 
attention to the part which the atmosphere 
plays in the process, for it is literally true, 
strange as it may appear to those who have 
not thought upon the subject, that Respiration 
is a part and the last act of Digestion. Without 
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the admission of air into the lungs, and its con- 
tact and mixture there with the food, the most 
nutritious articles of diet, though carried 
through every other stage of the digestive pro- 
cess, would be as useless as so much sand or 


sawdust. It is, indeed, the vitalizing influence 
of the atmosphere which gives the food its 
power of nutrition, and enables it to impart its 
growing and strengthening properties to the 
body. 

The atmosphere, as every student of chem- 
istry knows, is an agent of the most powerful 
character in many operations, both upon ani- 
mate and inanimate matter. Its action is most 
strikingly illustrated in the phenomena of com- 
bustion. A piece of wood or charcoal, or the oil 
and candles used in illumination, when brought 
into certain relations with the atmosphere, are 
totally changed in character, and in the pro- 
cess of change give out great volumes of heat 
and light. This process of combustion, or the 
conversion of wood, coal, and, oil into other 
and different combinations, is analogous to the 
conversion of food into the living tissue of the 
body. When the food, in a crude and bulky 
state, is admitted into the stomach, it is 
there, with the assistance of the liver, the 
spleen, the intestines, etc., prepared by a 
certain mode of refinement and distillation, 
to be bronght finally into contact with the 
atmosphere for its sanguification—in other 


| words, its conversion into blood. 


This process may be compared to that by 
which gas is prepared for illuminating our 
houses. The raw material, oil or coal or 
resin, dug out of the bowels of the earth or 
gathered from the trees, is put through a pro- 
cess of distillation, or digestion, in crucibles and 
retorts, by which the useless dross is separated 
from the finer parts, and thus there is derived 
from it the invisible substance called Gas, which 
is collected in reservoirs and held in readiness to 
be conveyed to our houses for instant use when 
needed. It is plain to every one that without 
contact with the atmosphere, under such cir- 
cumstances as will enable them to unite chemi- 
cally, the gas thus separated would be quite 
useless; but when thus united, a volume of 
light and heat is the consequence. So it is 
with the food of the body; introduced in its 
crude form into the stomach, digestion, as it is 
commonly understood, is but a preparation of 
it by the separation of the finer from the gross- 
er parts—the available from the unavailable 
—the rejection of the latter out “into the 
draught”—and the transmission of the former, 
refined and pure, to be united with the vital- 
izing property of the air, whence come life, 
and warmth, and strength. 

Pure air consists of two distinct parts or 
gases, viz.: Nitrogen, composing about four 
fifths, and Ozygen, the remaining one fifth, of 
its volume. The latter, Oxygen, is the sole 
vitalizing power of the air, and possesses the 
most surprising properties. It is called, tech- 
nically, a supporter of combustion, as it is one of 
a small class of substances possessing that pro- 
perty; but it is in fact itself the cause of com- 











bustion, in the way in which that action is 
generally understood. The combustion of a 
body in the air is nothing more or less than the 
union of the burning body with the oxygen of 
the air, whereby the oxygen disappears from 
the air, and its place is occupied by the result- 
ing compound gases, the chief of which is 
carbonic acid gas, formed by the union of the 
oxygen with the carbon of the burning sub- 
stance. In open-air-combustion there are 
other products, according to the nature of the 
burning body, such as light, heat, aqueous 
vapor, carbonic oxide, etc. The rusting of 
iron by its exposure to the air is also one form 
of combustion, ¢. ¢., a union of oxygen with the 
iron. In this the heat and light, if any are pro- 
duced, are imperceptible, because of the slow- 
ness of the process. 

The nitrogen in the atmosphere seems to 
have no other part to perform in the function 
of respiration than to distribute the oxygen 
and dilute its activity, which otherwise would 
be too great for the safety of the vital tissues 
with which it comes in contact, and through 
which it operates. 

The action of the oxygen of the air in the 
living body is chemically analogous to that 
of combustion out of the body, and within cer- 
tain limits has the same results. That part ot 
the food which has been properly prepared in 
the stomach and other lower organs, is trans- 
mitted upward to be mingled with the cur- 
rent of blood already in the body, and is sent 
to the lungs where it is immediately oxidized, 
and receives its living properties. 

The anatomist can trace the movements’ of 
the food, as it passes from the mouth, wheré it 
is masticated and insalivated, through the 
stomach, where the gastric juice dissolves it, 
into the duodenum or second stomach, where 
the bile acts upon it, into the small intestines 
lined with the mouths of innumerable little 
ducts (lacteals), which absorb the refined and 
useful, separating it from the dross and useless 
portion and convey it toa common duct, through 
which, in the form of a white creamy fluid, it 
is emptied directly in the current of venous 
blood, to be distributed through the lungs for 
the direct action upon it of the oxygen of the 
air. 

In the form in which the food is mingled 
with the current of blood it is called Chyle, and 
this is the analogue of the illuminating gas, in 
the comparison we have drawn. It is carried 
by the blood-current directly into contaet with 
the oxygen, when, like the gas in our houses, it 
is burned by union with it. 

This phrase, “ being burned,” is not inap- 
plicable, as it may appear to some in this con- 
nection, but is strictly correct as applied to the 
action of the oxygen upon the food. Theonly 
differences between the two operations of burn- 
ing gas in the open air, and the oxidation of 
the food in the lungs, relate to the mode and 
the apparatus in which they are conducted, 
while the principle of the two actions is the 

same. 

At the same time that the oxygen is impart- 
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ing its vitalizing properties to the new material 
in the great life-current, the old blood, which in 
the round of its circulation has parted with a 
large portion of its life-sustaining properties and 
absorbed much old and effete material, is at the 
same time and in the same plaee also sub- 
jected to the oxygenizing influence of the 
atmosphere. In fact, a large proportion of the 
impurity which it has taken up and brings to 
the lungs to be got rid of is carbon, identical 
in character with the carbon of wood, or gas, 
or coal. 

This carbon, when in contact with the oxy- 
gen in the air-cells of the lungs, unites with it 
to form carbonic acid, precisely of the same 
nature as that produced by the combustion of 
gas or charcoal. A simple experiment which 
any one can perform will demonstrate this. 
Take a vial full of common lime water, and in- 
sert to the bottom of it a pipe stem, or any 
other kind of tube (a stiff straw will answer), 
and blow the breath through it. In a few 
minutes the pellucid lime water will be- 
come cloudy and opaque, and if the oper- 
ation is continued long enough, the whole 
of the liquid will assume a milky ap- 
pearance. When allowed to stand still after 
this, the liquid will again become clear by the 
precipitation to the bottom of a fine powder, 
which is the carbonate of lime, formed by the 
combination of the lime of the lime water with 
the carbonic acid of the breath. 

We thus prove that there is carbonic acid in 
the air exhaled from the lungs, and this can 
only be derived from the union of the carbon of 
the venous blood with the oxygen of the air. 

It has already been stated that carbonic acid 
is one of the direct products of combustion, and 
we have therefore in this simple experiment a 
proof of the combustion or burning of the car- 
bon of the blood. But, some one may ask, 
where are the other products of combustion, 
the heat and light? We recall the statement 
about the rusting or oxidation of iron, to show 
that in a very slow combustion the visible re- 
sults differ from those of a rapid combustion ; 
and the combustion of the carbon of the blood 
is a much slower process than that of gas or 
wood in the open air, and can not therefore 
yield the same degree of results. Nevertheless, 
one of these products does ensue, viz., Heat, 
and it is by this means that the animal temper- 
ature is maintained above that of surrounding 
inanimate bodies. 

Thus are demonstrated the three physiologi- 
cal truths with which we set out, viz.: 1st. That 
the air serves to convert the food into blood; 
2d. To keep the blood pure by removing its 
carbon and some other elements; and 3d. 
That by it the elevated temperature of the 
body is maintained ;—three operations essen- 
tial every moment to the life of the individual. 

This view of the use of the atmosphere in 
digestion demonstrates the need of its purity 
and abundance, and also that any diminution 
of either must proportionately impair the use- 
fulness of our food, and consequently the nu- 
trition and strength of the body. 





ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says that 
amusements should always be selected that pro- 
mote health, vigor, and skill. They should not 
be simple, aimless wanderings after mere pleas- 
ure. It is the true doctrine of amusement, that 
it should be such as to contribute to the well- 
being of the body. It is, therefore, important, 
especially in cities, that great provision should be 
made for athletic sports of every kind. Boating 
is good. Riding and driving are good. Gym- 
nastics are good. Various games of ball are good. 
Bowling and billiards are good. And it is desir- 
able that they should be put within the reach of 
those that live by the taxation of the brain. The 
vast multitude of professional men—lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and, above all, ministers of 
the Gospel—ought to have an opportunity for 
cheerful, exciting, physical exercise. 

It is said that these things tend to bring men 
into bad society. It is not necessarily so. It is 
true that a man may join a yacht-club whose 
convivial habits are such that he will be in dan- 
ger perpetually ; but he ought not to join such a 
club. It is in the fact, not that yachting is bad, 
but that the man makes a bad choice. A man 
may go to the Astor House or the St. Nicholas ; 
and if he goes to a disreputable house it is his 
own fault. He ought to go to a reputable one. 
It is the joining a bad club, and not the joining 
a club, that is dangerous. And there ought to 
be so many clubs under moral and Christian in- 
fluences that it shall be the fault of every young 
man if he joins a bad one. 

And that is true of almost all athletic games, 
of all gymnastic associations, of all clubs for 
ball-playing, of bowling alleys. And the time 
has come when if a man goes to a bad place, it is 
because he chooses to associate with bad com- 
pany. He may, if he chooses, go to places that 
are not bad. For there are some places where a 
man may go and play billiards, and not lose his 
reputation. The time has come when gentlemen 
will have this and other amusements asa part of 
household economy; so that they shall not be 
obliged to go among professional gamblers to find 
healthful recreation. 

In cities, particularly, these athletic sports fur- 
nish almost the only exercise; and more men 
break down and die for want of some such relax- 
ation, than are corrupted by them even in their 
worst estates. 

All athletic sports that turn mainly on skill 
and exhilaration, and afford opportunities for so- 
cial enjoyment, are, as a general thing, bene- 
ficial, and shoukd be so provided that a young 
man can choose them without choosing with them 
degrading company. And, further than that, 
if in any special instance it is found that a man 
is tempted into wrong and injured by them, then 
he should abstain from indulging in them. 
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NERVE TELEGRAPH. 


Hetmsorz and Du Bois Raymond have re- 
cently investigated and accurately ascertained 
the rate of propagation of the nerve-force. 
The latter first demonstrated that there really 
was something passing along the nerve; this 
something is to be conceived merely as a 
“ pulse” through the nerve. 

Du Bois Raymond has illustrated the way in 
which this pulse is transmitted. 

A number of double magnetic needles are 
suspended in a long row within a glass case, 
so that the end of each needle was in a line 
with and close to, but not touching, the needle 





in front. Pushing the initial needle obliquely 
aside, the attraction it exercised in its new 
position obliquely displaced the next adjoin- 
ing needle in a contrary direction. 


This displaced the next, and that in its turn 
the next, and thus a zigzag motion ran along 
the row of needles to the far end, where the 
movements of the terminal one rang an elec- 
tric bell. 

To show the actual transmission of the ner- 
vous agent, the Professor took a frog, and from 
the hind legs of this frog dissected a muscle 
with its attached nerve; stimulating the free 
end of the nerve by a feeble electric current, 
the muscle announced the reception of this 
stimulant by a violent contraction, rendered 
visible to the audience by the lifting of a col- 
ored disk. The nerve was now tied in the 
needle and again stimulated; this time no 
contraction of the muscle ensued, for the liga- 
ture had prevented its passage. 

This proves that the agent is quite different 
from electricity, for that force would not have 
been hindered in its transit by the mere tying 
of the conducting nerve. 

The next problem was, how to determine 
the rate at which this change proceeds along 
the nerve. A few years ago the solution of 
this problem was deemed impossible on account 
of experimental difficulties. Yet it has been 
accurately done by a method first suggested 
by M. Poréellet for measuring the velocity of 
its ——. 

hen a current of wer one. of very short 
duration is passed through a galvanometer, the 
deflection is proportionate to the duration, and 
hence the time taken by any transient phe- 
nomenon may be easily ascertained, provided 
its beginning and its end can be made coinci- 
dent with the beginning and end of an elec- 
tric current. 

This coincidence in time M. Poréellet accom- 
plished by a most ingenious experiment. This 
method has been successfully applied to meas- 
ure the comparative duration of the passage of 
the nervous agent. 

The result of these investigations on the 
velocity of the nerve-force is one which at first 
sight seems impossible, for as compared with 
light and electricity the propagation is very 
slow. The velocity of light is about 190,000 
miles per second, and of electricity even more ; 
but the velocity of nerve-force is only 90 feet 
per second, #5 the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, about ;'5 the velocity of sound in air, 
and not exceeding, but equal to the speed of 
an express train. 

A very interesting fact connected with nerve 
transmission was mentioned by the experi- 
menter. 

This was the effect of temperature on the 
velocity of the nerve-force. hen the nerve 
was warm, the curves drawn by another mode 
of measurement, identical in its results with 
that we have described, were close together ; 
but when ice-cold water was flowed over the 
nerve, the curves were widely separated from 
each other, showing that in the latter case the 
nervous force had traveled at a slower rate 
than in the former. 

Besides the time, however, required for 
the transmission of a stimulus through the 
nerve, the consciousness requires a certain 
time to appreciate the stimulus or impression. 

Thus the p of a rifle bullet through 
the brain would not occupy more than the 
1-1000 of a second; a stroke of lightning 
would pass through the body in inconceivably 
less time; and thus a person killed by either 
of these means would die without conscious- 
ness having time to be produced. The placid 
aspect of those who have thus died, and the 
testimony of those who have recovered from a 
lighting stroke, is now explained. 
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Religions Department. 


ALAA AAR 
“The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Ov bigot plottiug crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kina, 
la wiser than his time. 
For him the bemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 
Por him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the sake prepared ; 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of mes 
Pursue with deadly alm ; 
And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 
Bat truth shall conquer at the last, 
Por rownd and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever ts justice done.” 





YOUR LIKENESS. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. 8S. ZH. WESTON, 
D.D., OF NEW YORK. 


Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.—Rev. ii. 4. 

An Italian artist meeting a child of exquisite 
beauty, wished to preserve its features, for fear 
he should never see such loveliness again. So 
he painted the charming face upon canvas and 
hung it upon the walls of his studio. In his 
somberest hours, that sweet, gentle counten- 
ance was like an angel of light to him. Its 
presence filled his soul with the purest aspira- 
tions. 
trast to this beautiful face, I will paint that 
also, and hang them side by side as an ideal of 
heaven and hell!” 

Long years passed away. At length, in a 
distant land, he saw, in a prison he visited, the 
most hideous object he ever gazed upon—a 
fierce, haggard fiend with glaring eyes, and 
cheeks deeply furrowed with lust and crime. 
The artist remembered his vow, and imme- 


diately painted a picture of this loathsome | 


form to hang beside the portrait of the lovely 


boy. The contrast was perfect. His dream | 
was realized. The two poles of the moral uni- | 
verse were before him. But what was the sur- | 


prise of the artist, when on inquiring into the 


history of this wretch, to find that he was that | 


once lovely little boy he had painted years 
before. Both of these pictures, the angel and 
the demon of the same soul, now hang side by 
side in a Tuscan gallery. Such is the alchemy 
of vice—such the transforming power of sin; 
a contrast which no mortal hand could transfer 
to canvas, but which the “archangel ruined” 
may have furnished to celestialeyes. In hisin- 
nocence the mighty seraph, with visage resplen- 
dent with all the glory of heaven ; in his falla face 
darkened by immortal hate, with revenge and 
despair throned on his “ thunder-blasted brow.” 
But we need not go to the deathless pictures of 
a Milton or to the gallery of the Italian artist 
for examples of the deforming, brutalizing 
power of vice. Alas! such instances are but 
too common in our very midst. In all coarser 
transgressions, soul and body sympathize. 
Sin, however concealed, writes his autograph 
on his victim with a bold, legible hand that all 
recognize. The eyes are the windows of the 
soul, and where once an angel smiled on you, 


“Tf ever I find,” he said,“ a perfect con- | 
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now a frowning fiend may look forth with a 
Gorgon stare. The pollutions of the heart are 
at last engraved in the face, and that image of 
God transformed into the likeness of Satan. 
Look on that bloated form, that frenzied look, 
that haggard brow! Could even a fond father’s 
eye detect in those disgusting lineaments the 
noble boy that once climbed his knees the 
envied kiss to share? Behold that shameless 
creature that nightly prowls the street for her 
prey! Could the fond mother in that incarnation 
of impurity recognize her angel girl whose 
little hands she once held in prayer? But this 
sad transformation in the face of that beautiful 
boy was not wrought in a day. Time is a 
tardy painter, and works slowly but industri- 
ously. Had some prophetic hand drawn the 
curtain of the future, and shown this child his 
portrait in the ripeness of manhood, how would 
he have been startled and shocked at the rev- 
elation! But had a faithful likeness been 
painted each day of his life and hung side by 
side, in the almost imperceptible changes could 
have been traced the slow but sure decline, 
showing every shade of color, from the noon- 
day of purity to the midnight of depravity. 

There is an eloquent sermon in those two 
portraits in yon Tuscan gallery, and this is the 
lesson. That advance in iniquity is always 
gradual ; it may not appear so, and the seeming 
saint may change at once into the incorrigible 
sinner, like Satan in Eden under the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear. But the hidden fires of guilt, 
like a slumbering volcano, had long been burn- 
ing within, until gathering force no longer to 
be repressed, they suddenly burst forth. 

The approach will be gradual. Satan is too 
wary an adversary to tempt us by glaring sins 
that would shock and disgust us. He will bide 
his time, and sometimes retreat, but only like 
the hungry wave, to make a new advance. 
Even a lifetime is not too long to secure his 
captive if he can enslave him forever. It was 
an aphorism of the heathen, that no one sud- 
denly becomes very base. No one becomes an 
inebriate, or a profane swearer, a Sabbath- 


germ isin the heart, but it does not, like Jonah’s 


the end of a hundred years. We are not 
treading on fairy ground. 

There are young men and young women to- 
day who may need this lesson. Perchance 
away from their natural guardians, their fond 
parents dismissed from the Eden of home 
with many tears and prayers, they are en- 
vironed by temptation—the young man mailed 
in honor, and strong in his integrity; the maid- 
en guarded by the memory of a mother’s virtue, 
and lovely in her stainless purity. But they 
may have already insensibly given the artist 
his first sitting for the second portrait. Let 
them be warned, lest in the end they furnish 
the revolting contrast of our story. Young 
woman, be warned! you may be parleying with 
what at last will bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder. Youngman, beware! “ Her feet 








go down to death, and her steps take hold on 
hell!” 

Fleshly sins deform body and soul, but 
spiritual sins may deface only the soul, and 
the latter may be the more dangerous, because 
they are less obvious to us and the world, and 
we wish to make use of our subject to illustrate 
the deterioration that may take place in the 
spiritual likeness of Christians. This is a 
more subtile change, because the world will not 
be likely to observe it; and even we ourselves, 
through neglect of self-examination, may be 
unconscious that the finer lineaments of the soul 
are gradually growing coarse and unseemly. 
A look into the mirror, or the caution of a 
friend, might warn the inebriate that the clear, 
manly outlines of the youthful face were being 
blotted out. Men look oftener into their 
mirror than in their own hearts. Let us then 


. scrutinize our inner life, and see if our moral 


portrait still retains the delicacy and symmetry 
of earlier years. Let us be honest with our- 
selves in probing the heart, and as we would 
wish our physician to be when probing a 
dangerous wound. 

Look back, then, to the period when you 
first awoke to your responsibilities as Christian 
men and women. With many (it ought to be 
so with all) this will be the morning of life— 
while the baptismal dews yet sparkled on your 
brow—while the confirmation vows were yet 
fresh on the lips—when in that solemn era of 
your life you partook of your first communion. 
With others, this responsibility will be at a 
maturer age, when convicted of sin, through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, they gave 
their hearts to God. Has there not with some 
been a spiritual degeneracy? Could photo- 
graphs of the heart, taken then and now, be 
hung side by side, would not the contrast startle 
and alarm them, and make them tremble for 
the last impression that the Searcher of hearts 
will reserve to confront them at the last day ? 

A friend after a long separation discovers 
how much we have altered in our personal 


| appearance since the last meeting, and even 
breaker, a thief, or a voluptuary at once. The 


we sometimes have the truth brought suddenly 


| and powerfully home to us when we glance 
gourd, grow up in a single night. Thecen- | 
_tury plant is of slow growth, but it blooms at 


into our faithful mirrors. We are admonished 
that we are advancing in age. There are 
tokens that do not deceive—the silvering hair, 
the scarcely perceptible furrow on the brow, 
the bowing of the strong frame. Let us bring 
the soul to the mirror of self-examination and 
see if we have grown in graceas in years. Let 
conscience paint us as we are, concealing no 
blemish, hiding no defect. That stern moralist 
is an artist that never flatters; and if the fresh- 
ness and purity of our moral image has been 
soiled and dimmed, the impartial painter will 
faithfully delineate the change and show us 
our deformity. In some, the second portrait 
may be almost a counterpart of the first—the 
tender purity and grace hardly obscured; in 
others, it may exceed the loveliness of the first ; 
while in others, more essential features of true 
holiness may be effaced, and we be scarcely 
able to recognize ourselves ; and what are some 
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of the tests by which we try ourselves and hold 
the mirror up to nature? 

First. One of the well-defined features in 
the first portrait is that we were often earnest 
in prayer and the reading of God’s Word. We 
realize that prayer was God’s appointed me- 
dium of intercourse with Him—by which we 
confessed our sins and sought their pardon, 
made known our wants, and returned our 
thanks; that the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures made us wise unto salvation. Is it so 
now? or have we become indifferent in our 
private devotions? Do we shorten them on 
the slightest excuse? Do we sometimes omit 
them altogether? Are we wearied by the ex- 
ercises, and glad when they are concluded? 
Do we read the Bible as a mere form, from 
habit, because conscience would upbraid us if 
omitted? Do we make the lesson as brief as 
possible? Have we less reverence for its 
teachings? Do we begin even to question 
some of its declarations and turn from it with 
alacrity to devour greedily the more fascinat- 
ing pages of fiction? If so, then have we 
cause to fear! The spiritual lineaments of early 
days are wavering, unsettling, and growing 
faint, and repulsive features are being impress- 
ed on the moral canvas of the soul. 

Or a second test in your public religious duties, 
in church attendance and church ordinances. 
In your “first love,” when the image of Christ 
was stamped fresh on your heart, how highly did 
you prize these inestimable privileges! You then 
realized the truth of the inspired declaration— 
‘Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary !” “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles!” “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord;” and when there, with 
what eagerness did you listen to the preached 
word, no matter how plain and simple the 
garb in which it was clothed! With what awe 
and solemn joy did you approach the table of 
your Lord! You looked forward to the sacred 
season with a holy impatience, and yearned 
for it as the hungry man does for the expected 
feast; you were not content to forego a single 
opportunity, and with what emotion did you 
kneel at that altar and partake of the conse- 
crated elements! You listened tothe preacher, 
not with critical ears, but with lrumility, re- 
garding him, however plain in speech, as an 
ambassador of Christ, and one in Christ’s heart 
entreating sinners to be reconciled to God; 
and you allowed no ordinary obstacle to keep 
you from thesanctuary. Isitsonow? “Look 
on this picture, and then on that.” Do you 
sometimes make the most idle excuses for 
absenting yourself from public worship all day ? 
Do you often attend but half the day, pleading 
in palliation of your absence ill health or indis- 
position that is not allowed to interfere with 
your ordinary secular duties? 

In the ordinance of preaching, once satisfied 
with the plain, simple truth, that without orna- 
ment or eloquence which showed you how you 
could be saved, have you, with itching ears, be- 
came fastidious, exacting ? Do youdemand ora- 
torical powers ? prize rhetoric more than truth? 
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poetical embellishments more than sound 
doctrine? Do youseek the gratification of your 
taste more than the edification of your soul? 
Do you put preaching above praying? Is the 
sermon “unto you as avery lovely song, of one 
that hath a very pleasant voice and can play well 
onan instrument?” We might instance many 
other tests, but will give only one or two 
more. One of the most ardent feelings of 
a sound, healthy Christian is a desire to dis- 
seminate the Gospel. He wishes others to en- 
joy the same privileges he is enjoying; his 
sympathy with humanity, gratitude for his 
own unspeakable blessings, and his apprehen- 
sion for the impenitent make him liberal in 
his gifts and active in his efforts to diffuse 
Christianity among those “ ready to perish.” 

Now, have you become comparatively indif- 
ferent to the propagation of the Gospel? Do 
you give with a less liberal hand, or while 
giving, as usual, is it done “ grudgingly ?” Do 
you regard sin with the same abhorrence you 
once felt? Do you draw the line of demark- 
ation between you and the world with the 
same strictness as in former days? Do you 
guard your thoughts with the same jealous 
care, or do you find that deeds which once 
shocked your moral sensibilities can new be 
regarded with complacency, and you conclude 
that you were once too exacting and over- 
strict in your estimate of careless, worldly 
people? Do you admit idle, impure thoughts 
that were once rigidly excluded? If so, these 
are sure tokens that the delicate bloom of early 
piety—in the cold, uncongenial atmosphere of 
the world—is withering away like “ fern in the 
frost.” 


You will observe we are not supposing the 
case of the utterly reprobate or of the open 
avowed apostate or backslider, but of those 
who appear to others, and even to themselves, 
to have held fast to their Christian integrity, 
and who may still be active in works of char- 
ity and liberal in theiralms-giving. Theymay 
be doing all to satisfy their consciences, or main- 
tain their reputation for Christian liberality. An 
individual once remarked, while gazing on the 
painted image of one long dead: “ Blessed be 
the art that can immortalize.” This is the 
reality—we are the shadows; this remains in- 
tact—the original is dust and ashes. We are 
all limning the portraits of our souls, and they 
will wear the color and lineaments of the last 
touch of our pencil when we are in our graves. 
We may make them those ofan angel or a fiend. 
“In along time, but fora long time,” exclaimed 
a great master when reproached for the tardi- 
ness of his work. Life is our time—to complete 
the soul’s features it must wear through eter- 
nity. We are sketching and coloring by re- 
peated touches every day. You may have 
mended or marred the likeness during the past 
week; you may add a trait of beauty and an 
expression of holy purity to-morrow. Let 
there then be no delay, oh, artist! for you paint 
for eternity! Work industriously, wisely, and 
well. Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. Seek to be conformed to 





the image of His Son. Take Christ for your 
model, young artists; take the masters for your 
model; and then as we have borne the image 
of the earthly, we shall alse bear the image of 
the heavenly; and if we have been planted in 
the likeness of His death, we shall also be in 
the likeness of His resurrection. In a few 
years the spiritual portrait of all here will be 
completed, and we shall go to our long sleep; 
but when we awake in fis likeness, we shall 
be satisfied. 
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A DAY'S MAROHKG. 


BY EMILY 8. TANNER. 





Tue night bends slowly down her somber face, 
The thousand clamors of the day grow dim ; 

The thonsand silences, low-breathing through the skies, 
Seem muffled echoes of some angel's hymn. 


Through morning-purple mists, through noontide glare, 
Until the sunset fires were low, 

And each broad ember slow was quenched 
Within December's skies of snow, 


Have pressed my feet along the Great Highway, 
Waiting the stars to hold their nightly trust ; 
And now I lay my pilgrim staff aside, 
And from my sandals shake the dust. 


Oh, languid feet, what met ye on the road? 
Oh, droeping eyes, what visions seen to-day? 

Oh, drowsy ears, what voices have ye heard 
Along the dusty Great Highway ? 


I only met a few worn travelers ; 
Ionly saw the light and shade of day ; 

I heard one voice that sang this solemn song, 
Along the dusty Great Highway : 


“Thou art a day’s march farther, farther from 
Time's slippery and narrow strand ; 

Thou hast one less watch upon the shore to keep— 
A few less footsteps in the sand. 


‘Farther from strong, sweet ties of earthly love, 
From haunting griefs, from sin’s deep goad ; 
And old bereavements hide their funeral robes 
A day’s march backward, on the road. 


“Farther from many a rough and heavy cross, 
Carried with tears through weary hours, 
And at each step embalmed and sprinkled with 

The blood and dews of passion-flowers. 


“ Farther from fields of wild, unequal strife, 
Farther from exile in a homesick land, 
Yet nearer, nearer to the gates of peace— 
A day's march nearer Fatherland! 


“*A day's march nearer, nearer to the sea, 
The sea of Infinite mystery, 

Whose pulses beat the phantom shoals of Time, 
And thrill the borders of Eternity. 


“Nearer the place beside thy sleeping loves, 
Where Earth, above thy low-laid head, 

Shall drop her perfumed flowers, and gently draw 
Her emerald curtains round thy bed. 


“A day’s march nearer, too, oh, pilgrim feet, 
Where through the dusks of even, 

On the far slopes of the celestial hills, 
Spread the white tents of heaven! 


‘Nearer, where each deep hunger of the heart shall by 
Immortal manna be supplied, 

Where each long-baffied aspiration, high, 
Shall fold its pinions, satisfied.” 


This was the voice amid the dust and damps 
That on the march sang sad and solemnly. 
And yet I felt no Presence near me stand— 
There was no face or form revealed to me. 


But when the song died to a holy hush, 
Through the deep silence of the evening sky, 
I heard the faintest rush of silver wings, 
And knew an angel passed me by. 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 


MerTHopIsM may justly be called the pioneer religion, 
and is most strongly characterized by its intense mis- 
sionary spirit. It goes with the advancing army of civ- 
ilization into the new States and Territories, and holds 
forth on the border, along the water-courses, in the 
mountains, where the more fastidious and delicate 
worshipers have not reached. It takes hold of the 
rougher elements of humanity—mollifies and improves 
them. It appeals warmly to the feelings and emotions, 
while Unitarianism appeals to the colder reason, Epis- 
copalianism to the ideal, the grand, Universalism to 
benevolent sympathies, Presbyterianism to a sterner 
and rigid justice, and some others appeal to blind be- 
lief —to images and gods of wood and stone. The 
Methodist considers the useful rather than the beau- 
tiful, and almost ignores mere ornamentation. In this 
he is almost Quaker-like in simplicity, regarding display 
in dress, in archiiecture, etc., as mere vanity. His rep- 
resentative house of worship is a plain edifice—without 
steeple or stained-glass windows ; and he is a most em- 
phatic and zealous worker in the vineyard of the Lord. 
His head is high, long, and narrow rather than broad, 
and he has much more Benevolence, Veneration, and so- 
cial affection than Ideality or Sublimity. Benevolence in 
him exciies benevolence in another, and it is through 





this feeling that immense contributions for church and 
charitable objects are obtained. It has been ironical- 
ly stated, that wherever as many as three Methodists 
happen to meet, a collection is taken up. There is 
no Protestant denomination in a more thrifty condition 
at present than the Methodists. May all their good ef- 
forts be blessed with the best success ! 


Rev. Epmunp Stoner Janes, D.D., a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in 
Sheffield, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, April 27, 


1907. At seventeen years of age he commenced to | 
teach, and employed his leisure time in the study of | 
law. He subsequently formed an engagement to prac- | 


tice that profess on, but the sudden death of his intend- 


ed partner interrupted his plan and changed his pur- | 


pose. From this time he resolved to preach the Gospel, 
and in April, 1830, he started for his appointment in the 
Philadelphia Conference. After studying of theology six 
years, and while engaged in the active duties of his 
pastoral work, he took up the study of medicine, though 
with no intention of becoming a practicing physician. 


, In 1832 he was ordained a deacon, and in 1834 an elder. 


In May, 1840, he was elected financial secretary of the 


American Bible Society, and continued in that office | 


until he was elected Bishop, in 1844. 
visited the California churches and the Methodist mis- 
sions in Europe, and is one of the most efficient and 
laborious ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Unless Physiognomy be sadly at fault, we discern in 


Bishop Janes has | 





ministers, a frequent occurrence which had much to do 
with his subsequent religious tendencies. His intellec- 
tual training commenced very early. When but eight 
years of age he commenced the study of the German lan- 
guage; and Latin, Greek, and French were studied by 
him when but four years older. He entered Madison 
College as a student in 1827, and shortly after received an 
appointment as tutor. In 1829 he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and ijnmediately engaged in ac- 
tive religious duties as a teacher and class-leader. His 
health failing, however, he turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, and was licensed as a physician in 
1833, but never practiced, feeling it to be his duty to 
preach the Gospel. His first circuit was Weet Wheel- 
ing, and he was subsequently stationed at Pittsburg 
and Monongahela City. In 1835 he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 1887 elder. He then accepted the profes- 
sorship of natural sciences and the vice-presidency of 
Alleghany College, and 1839 was elected president of 
the Indiana Asbury University, which became under 
his auspices one of the strongest literary institutions of 
American Methodism. In 1848 he was elected editor of 
the Western Christian Advoeate. Shortly after his elec- 
tion he was tendered, by the faculty of Dickinson Col- 
lege, the presidency of that institution, but declined it. 
The presidency of the Wesleyan University was subse- 
quently offered him. Dr. Simpson received the title of 
A.M. from Alleghany College in 1835, and that of D.D. 
from the Wesleyan University in 1843; and was ordained 
Bishop in 1852. He is now the president of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. Dr. Simpson is 
one of the most powerful preachers in his Church. His 
sermons abound in happy and brilliant illustrations ; 
his voice is peculiar and monotonous, but his vigorous 
intellect and vivid sensibility give his sermons irresisti- 
ble power. 

There is genuine masculine vigor in this powerful Mo- 
tive temperament. The dense, compact, and vigorous 
frame, the deep chest and ample digestive organs con- 
tribute abundantly to the maintenance of the large brain. 
There is an openness and directness of manifestation 
which unequivocally evince both moral and physical 
courage. Prompted by his sense of right, there would 
be no retreat; no fear of failure on his part when advo- 
cating a “matter, either religious or secular. The promi- 
nent forehead, and very large perceptive faculties, nose, 
mouth, and chin, are in keeping with the character of 
the man. There is something of the Roman in that face. 
The penetrating eye evinces the desire to know for him- 
self, to appreciate the realities of things. The organs 
which impart activity, executiveness, and power to men- 
tal manifestation are large. He would not only be earn- 
est in the performance of the duties of his calling, but 
he would also be efficient in the assertion of personal 
and social rights. He would be direct, matter-of-fact, 
and when his feelings are interested, a warm speaker. 
Clearness and aptness should be leading features in his 


| oratory. His perception of actual things, his apprecia- 


the features of Bishop Janes those qualities which would | 


most likely secure for their possessor precedence in what- | 


ever calling he might adopt. The characteristic of com- 
mand is crystallized upon his countenance ; yet there is 
a softness and delicacy permeating through the whole 
facial composition which renders it attractive. The in- 
tellectual faculties are of superior size and quality; and 
these co-operating with other large organs, impart force, 
acuteness, and efficient activity to his operations. He 
has that mental organization which would have rendered 
him prominent in commercial life as a financier or gen- 
eral business man. His large Benevolence indicates no 
inconsiderable supply of the milk of human kindness. 
Suavity of manner, ease and aptness of expression, cor- 
diality, and fervor without affectation are among the more 
striking of his qualities. His head is large, but is sus- 
tained by an ample vital power. He can labor assidu- 
ously, and labor long without suffering much from mental 
or physical depression. At all events, he has far more 
endurance than the average of clergymen. 


Rev. Matrnew Smpson, D.D., a Bish- 
op of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is a native of Ca- 
diz, Ohio, and was born June 21,1810. His parents were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
house wis the home and preaching place of traveling 


tion of the practical and the mechanical, and his acute 
discrimination make him pointed, positive, and success- 
ful as a preacher of practical truth. 


Rev. Tuomas A. Morris, D.D., of 
Ohio, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
in Kanawha County, Virginia, April 28, 1794. His early 
advantages were few and his education mostly self-acquir- 
ed; yet he has, by his practical common sense, a natural 
and easy diction, and by methodical and persistent effort, 
won an honorable position in his Church. He became a 
member of the Church in 1813, and was soon after made 
a class-leader and exhorter. In 18i4 he was licensed to 
preach, and was received as a traveling preacher into the 
Ohio Conference in 1816. He was subsequently ordain- 
ed deacon by Bishop George, and elder by Bishop Rob- 
erts; and pursued his itineracy in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee until 1833, when he was elected editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, at Cincinnati—he being its 
first editor—which position he filled with great credit for 
three years. In 1836 he was elected a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church by the General Conference ; and 
in 1841 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
McKendree College, Illinois. He is now the president 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 





Church. Few men have traveled more extensively in 
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the United States and Territories in the service of the 
Church than Bishop Morris. Though naturally diffident 
when a youth, he is now warm and companionable in his 
social life, but not loquacious. He is an able, prudent, 
and exemplary member of his Church; extremely laconic 
in speech, brief, pointed, yet entertaining. As a pre- 
siding officer he is regarded as a patriarch rather than a 
prelate ; while in the council he is firm, yet courteous 
and obliging. 

The snowy hair of the venerable Bishop attests his age 
rather than the full habit, and the general freshness is 
hardly in keeping with his seventy-three years. He isa 
man of large experience, one who has mingled much 
with all classes and characters of men. His head is large 
and somewhat wider than is usual. All the parietal or- 
gans are well developed. The basilar organs are large, 
indicating that the brain and body stand intimately relat- 
ed, the excellent sanitary condition of one supplement- 
ing the activity and strength of the other, The forehead 
is wide, the reflective organs being well indicated, es- 
pecially Human Nature and Comparison. Mirthfulness 
is prominently shown. In his discourses there would be 
a strong coloring of humor. He appreciates keenly the 
incongruous and Indicrous. He believes in a steady ad- 
herence to fact as fact, and to truth as truth. What he 
firmly believes he earnestly indorses. He prefers the 
utilitarian and the direct to the fanciful and merely orna- 
mental, The actual use and practical features of things 
he can appreciate. That which actually promotes the 
welfare of society he would be among the foremost to 
adopt. It is a goodly expression, and he doubtless re- 
sembles most his mother. 

Rev. Epwarp Raymonp Ames, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 
Athens, Ohio, in 1806. He received his education in the 
Ohio University, and was subsequently for three years 
instructor in a college in Dlinois. He was licensed to 
preach in 1830 by the Illinois Conference, and was soon 
after assigned to the Indiana Conference. In 1840 he 
took part in the General Conference of the Methodists 
held in Baltimore. In 1842 he officiated as chaplain toa 
council of Choctaws, being the first chaplain ever elected 
by an assembly of Indians. From 1844 until 1852, when 
he was made a Bishop, he traveled as presiding elder 
through various districts of Indiana. His personal ap- 
pearance commands respect, and he is noted for his devo- 
tion and sagacity in the affairs of his denomination. 

Strength, vigor, and indomitable resolution would 

characterize this head. The closely-set lips, the promi- 
nent nose, and the practical intellect indicate the earnest- 
ness, directness, and thoroughness of theman. He would 
be no time-server, no worshiper of forms and ceremo- 
niale. He would not respect the dogmas of antiquity, 
nor tread the paths of his forefathers if they had nothing 
in them of virtue other than their age. But he would be 
straight forward, bluff, and hearty in the performance of 
what he deems his duty and the requirements of his office. 
His head and body are symmetrical and built for power 
and endurance. He would carry his point by heavy 
blows; he would make thorough work of his mission, 
There would be no dallying, no kid-glove proceeding on 
his part. Were the whole fabric of error adjusted so as 
to fairly receive his assault, it would be thoroughly de- 
molished. He would not leave one stone upon another. 
He would not consider the destruction complete until 
the fragments had been literally ground to powder, scat- 
tered to the four winds so as to be utterly irrecoverable. 
He has a strong and hardy constitution—the very man 
for a pioneer life. He thinks, not perhaps as rapidly as 
some, but there is power and depth in his thought. He 
understands men, and views matters in general from the 
stand-point of experience. 


Rev. Epwarp Tuomson, D.D., LL.D., 
a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 
Portsea, England, in 1810, of highly respectable parents. 
In 1818 they, with young Edward, emigrated to America, 
where he subsequently attended medical Jectures in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession in 1829. In 183%, however, 
he abandoned his profession, and entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was station- 
ed successively at Norwalk, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Woos- 





ter, and Detroit. In 1888 he was chosen president of ” 
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Norwalk Seminary, which position he occupied for six 
years. He was then elected professor of mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of Michigan, but never 
entered upon his duties there, as at the time he expected 
to do so he was elected editor of the Ladies’ Repository. 
Subsequently he was called to the position of president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. At the General Con- 
ference in 1860 he was elected editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal. He was made a Bishop in 1864. 
Dr. Thomson belongs to the progressive school, ecclesi- 
astically and politically, and is an ardent advocate for 
general education and universal emancipation. He is a 
polished writer and speaker, and is greatly esteemed. 

This eminent Methodist dignitary has a head striking- 
ly high, rather broad at the top, less than the average in 
width, and decidedly long, with an exquisite Mental tem- 
perament. The moral sentiments predominate ; Vener- 
ation, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and perhaps 
Firmness, are large or very large. He is not without 
ambition ; Self-Esteem is fairly represented ; precedence 
is acceptable to him, and he feels able to meet the re- 
quirements of position. He would be likely to press the 
claims of duty and moral rectitude with earnestness, and 
would feel the force of moral obligation. His Hope is 
not so much grounded upon development of the organ as 
upon his spiritual discernment of revealed truth. The 
gospel which he preaches furnishes the basis of his hope, 
and therefore he would be rather serene, mild, and re- 
signed. The countenance is clear and expressive ; the 
forehead prominent; the nose shapely; the lips firm ; 
the mouth well cut ; the chin prominent; the eyes steady 
—all of which pronounce him a quiet, unpresuming, and 
graceful man; one whose movements would be charac- 
terized by evenness and directness rather than by spas- 
modic effort. 


Rev. Joan McCurntock, D.D., was 
born in Philadelphia in 1814; he graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1835; entered the Methodist 
ministry, and became a member of the New Jersey 
Conference. He was then elected professor of mathe- 
matics in Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, and in 1839 
was transferred to the chair of ancient languages. In 1848 
he was elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
In 1856 he was appointed by the General Conference, in 
connection with Bishop Simpson, a delegate to represent 
the American M. E. Church in the English, Irish, French, 
and German Conferences. He was also sent as a delegate 
to the World's Convention, held in Berlin, during the 
same year. In 1957 he was elected president of the Troy 
University. In the interim of the college classes he was 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. In June, 1860, 
he sailed for Paris, to take charge of the American Chapel 
there, under the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. During his residence at Carlisle he 
translated, in company with Professor Bloamenthal, Nean- 
der’s “Life of Christ,” and 4 number of Latin and 
Greek text-books. For several years past, in connection 
with Dr. Strong, of the Troy University, he has been 
preparing a “ Biblical and Theological Dictionary.” He 
has also published “ Analysis of Watson's Theological 
Institutes," “‘ Temporal Power of the Pope,” and 
“ Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers.” 

The first inference drawn by the physiognomist with 
reference to this gentleman is that his appreciation of the 
delicate, the refined, the artistic, in fact the whole realm 
of esthetics, is keen and influential, permeating his entire 
organization, giving direction to the whole, and render- 
ing him attractive and agreeable in society. As a speak- 
er he should be known for his observance of the propri- 
eties of language and his tendency to clothe his expres- 
sions with metaphor and polished phrase. He appreci- 
ates the requirements of social position. He aims to 
perform his part in life acceptably to others. He has a 
warm heart, strong love of home and domestic life. He 
has a fervent, sympathetic nature ; is inclined to cordial- 
ly respond to the requisitions of sympathy and human- 
ity. He recognizes configuration and form ; he remem- 
bers appearances well; can imitate or eopy with more 
than average ability, and would not be so much known 
for originality or the tendency to individualize his ac- 
tions and expressions as for imparting a superior finish 
and nicer adaptation to what he might derive from other 








Rev. Joun P. Durst, D.D., was born 
in October, 1800. His parents were in moderate circum- 
stances, and resided in Bourbon County, Ky. The Bible, 
Scott's First Lessons, and an old English History are said 
to have composed his father's library. In 1818 he became 
a member of the Western Conference as a pi preach- 
er in Ohio and Indiana, a fortnight after his admission to 
church membership, and in 1819 he was appointed to the 
northwestern corner of Ohio by the Conference. He soon 
felt the disadvantages of his poor education, and com- 
menced to study English grammar, and in a few years 
took up Greek and Latin, which he pursued advantage- 
ously at the Miami University. He completed his colle- 
giate course at Cincinnati College, and received the de- 
gree of A.M. He was then elected professor of an- 
cient languages in Augusta College, Kentucky. In 1831 
he was elected chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States, after being defeated in 1829 by one vote. In 1832 
he was appointed professor of natural sciences in the 
Wesleyan University. In 1833 he was elected editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, and in 1834 was called 
to the presidency of Dickinson College. In 1845 he re- 
signed that position and removed to Philadelphia, hav- 
ing been appointed presiding elder of the churches in 
that city. In 1850 he was unanimously elected corres- 
ponding secretary of the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which responsible position he 
still occupies. Dr. Durbin’s name stands as one of the 
most powerful and controlling in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is an eloquent and popular pulpit orator. 

Dr. Durbin possesses a temperament essentially mental. 
His portrait evinces acute sensibilities, a quick and 
warm appreciation of the sympathetic and devotional ; 
that which appeals to the sympathies of man meets with 
a fervent response from him. He has a strong imagina- 
tioh, but it is an imagination through which pervades all 
the more striking elements of social life. As a mission- 
ary he would feel the object of hisemission, and present 
it with fervor and effect. There is a good deal of the 
poetic in his organization; the sentimental takes deep 
hold upon his feelings. He appreciates the gravity and 
importance of religious truth, and the necessity of ex- 
tending a helping hand to aid men in the way of salva- 
tion. True to the claims of his denomination and the 
spirit of orthodox theology, he would depict in vivid 
colors the happi of the bl dor the misery of the 
lost. The activity of this life has been such that the 
vitality furnished by the nourishing organs has been ex- 
hausted as rapidly as made, eonsequently he does not 
appear to possess excellent health. 


Rev. Asset Srevens, D.D., LL.D., was 
born in Philadelphia, Jan. 19, 1815. His parents dying 
when he was quite young, he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and much of his later success is probably 
due to this fact. In his sixteenth year he commenced to 
study for the ministry at Wilbraham Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, and subsequently graduated from Middletown 
University, Connecticut. In 1834 he left the University 
and preached in Boston for three or four years, pursuing 
his studies in the mean time. In 1837 he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, and after his return was stationed at 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he attracted crowded 
audiences. In the same year he received the degree of 
A.M. In 1840 he again removed to Boston, where he 
took charge of Zion's Herald, and was well known as a 
strong opponent of slavery and a staunch free-soiler. In 
1852 he was appointed editor of the National Magazine 
in New York; and in 1856, after a brief visit to Europe, 
was elected editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
which position he still occupies. Dr. Stevens is one of 
the most prolific authors of his Church. Besides his 
editorials and frequent articles for the Methodist reviews 
and magazines for the last twenty-five years, he has pub- 
lished the following volumes: ‘“* Memorials of the Intro- 
duction of Methodism into New England ;” ‘“* Memorials 
of the Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States ;” 
“Church Polity; ““The Preaching Required by the 
Times ;” two volumes entitled “Sketches and Inci- 
dents ;" a volume of “ Sketches by an Itinerant ;" a prize 
essay, called the “Great Reform, or Systematic Benefi- 
cence ;"" ‘A Complete History of Methodism from the 
Beginning,” in three volumes; ‘“‘ Victory of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church,” in two volumes; ‘** The Women 














of Methodism ;” “Centenary of Methodism ;” Life and 
Times of Dr. Bangs,” etc. Dr. Stevens is considered a 
“ progressionist” by his Church; an advocate of lay rep- 
resentation, and of other improvements in church 
government. He is one of the most eminent thinkers 
and writers in his dexcmination. 

Dr. Stevens has a fine quality of organization. His 
head is decidedly high and long rather than broad, and 
his temperament indicates mental vigor and sprightli- 
ness. He is disposed to rise; considers position desir- 
able, and the accomplishment of something which would 
command the respectful attention of others, one of the 
true purposes of life. Conscientiousness is influential, 
giving him the disposition to maintain the right with 
persistent fortitude. Language is large, which enables 
him to be fluent as a writer and speaker. Those organs 
which give the appreciation of the beautiful are well 
marked, while his strong Spirituality leads him to loye 
that which is new or derived from psychological sources. 
Intellectually considered, he appreciates principles, facts, 
and details ; and has power to apply his knowledge. He 
has vivid imagination, a brilliant fancy, a kind of poeti- 
cal, expansive spirit which gives enthusiasm. As a 
speaker or writer, his style would be clear, copious, and 
vigorous, abounding in argument, metaphor, and illus- 
tration 


Rev. Wituiam Nast, D.D., “the Fa- 
ther of German Methodism,” he being the first Ger- 
man missionary of the M. E. Church, was born June 
15, 1807, in Stuttgart, the capital of the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg. He was educated at the University of Tabin- 
gen, with the view to entering the Lutheran Church, but 
after completing a philosophical course devoted himself 
to literature. When twenty-one years of age he came to 
America, where he was for a time tutor in a wealthy 
Methodist family, and next held the position of teacher 
of the German language at West Point Military Academy ; 
subsequently he received a call to a professorship in 
Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1835 he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was soon afterward licensed to 
preach ; and at the Conference of the same year was ap- 
pointed pioneer German missionary in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he was successful in establishing a German mis- 
sion, which has been the nucleus of @ large number ot 
German Methodist Episcopal Churches established in 
the United States and in various parts of Germany and 
Scandinavia. In 1838 he was appointed editor of the 
Christian Apologist, which has steadily increased in cir- 
culation and power under his charge to the present day. 
In 1844 the German mission work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had grown to such proportions and 
assumed sueh an importance, that Dr. Nast was ordered 
by the General Conference to proceed to Germany to 
commence the missionary work of Methodism in Ger- 
many, which has since become such a wonderful field for 
Methodism. Dr. Nast has translated a large number of 
Methodist books into German, besides writing several 
in that language. In 1852 he was commissioned by the 
General Conference to preparc a German commentary on 
the New Testament, which has since been translated 
into English, and has received the highest commendation. 
Dr. Nast is distinguished as a fine scholar and a brilliant 
writer and pulpit orator. He has led an active and even 
toilsome life ; indefatigable industry and unreserved de- 
votion to his great work have been needed to carry him 
through it. At present he is the president of the Ger- 
man Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Dr. Nast has that class of countenance which pleases at 
first sight. We would judge him to be obliging, urbane, 
and liberal-minded. No vain conceits worry “his 
anxious soul,” but he is one disposed to keep on the even 
tenor of his way, not allowing this or that circumstance 
to influence or to draw his attention aside from the duty 
in hand. He possesses a good deal of natural dignity. 
The patient scholar is crystallized in the features, and the 
theologian of keen penetration looks ont through the 
steady eyes. The month indicates strength of will and 
firmness of purpose. The prominent nose indicates de- 
velopment. In society he would be known for courtesy 
and refinement ; at home, for his warm interest in all that 
belongs to domestic association. Asa writer he should 
be polished, presenting his ideas with clearness and 
freedom from tautology. , 
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Rey. Danret Denison WueEvon, D.D., 
editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, was born in 
Onondago, New York, March 20, 1808. He was graduated 
at Hamilton College, New York, in 1828, and afterward 
studied law at Rochester. In 1831 he was appointed 
tutor in Hamilton College. In 1832 he was elected pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature in the Wesley- 
an University, Middletown, Connecticut, which office he 
held till 1843. In 1836 he was ordained as a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1845 he was elected 
professor of rhetoric, logic, and history in the University 
of Michigan, which post he filled for eight years. In 
1856 he was elected by the General Conference editor of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, and general editor of 
the Methodist Book Concern, a position which he still 
occupies. Dr. Whedon has published a volume of ** Pub- 
lic Addresses, Collegiate and Popular,” and a “*Com- 
mentary on the Gospels,” besides numerous articles 
in the Methodist Quarterly, ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra,” and 
other religious reviews and periodicals. He is consider- 
ed the metaphysician of his Church. 

Dr. Whedon possesses a considerable stock of nervous 
susceptibility. His perception is keen and accurate. 
The reasoning intellect is well-developed and strongly 
marked, especially Comparison, which adapts him for 
the employment of the analyst or literary critic. The 
countenance bears the impress of deep thought; not 
cursory or occasional meditation, but a continuous and 
steady application of the mental powers to the evolution 
of ideas. The nervous temperament is strikingly pre- 
dominant. The emotional or sensitive nature is also 
strong. He can enjoy ideas; he can with real zest live 
much in the realm of philesophy, faith, and imagination. 
He is a careful man, not inclined to attempt things which 
would be likely to embarrass or confuse him. He would 
see his way clearly in the outset of an enterprise, neither 
would he be inclined to overreach himself or others. 
The large and mobile mouth readily responds to the 
requisitions of the intellect for expression. The full eye 
evinces lingual ability. With geod health his memory 
would be retentive. His memory ef thoughts, experi- 
ences, and objects is exeellent. He should be ingenious 
in construction, and show power to plan and organize, 
as well as to execute. His forte would be in the line of 
philosophy and psychology. 


Rev. Cuartes Exttiotrr, D.D., was 
born in Killvbegs, Donegal, Ireland, May 16, 1792. In 
his youth he became a member of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society, and began a course of study preparatory for 
the ministry. In 1816 he applied to Dublin University 
for admission, bat was refused because he could not 
conscientiously submit to the established test. He then 
emigrated to America, and proceeded to Ohio, where he 
was received into the traveling connection of the Ohio 
Conference in 1818, and traveled in his circuit for four 
years. In 1822 he was appointed superintendent of the 
mission among the Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky ; 
and was subsequently for five years presiding elder of the 
Ohio district. In 1827 he was elected professor of lan- 
guages in Madison College, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained four years. In 1831 he was stationed 
at Pittsburg, and was subsequently presiding elder of that 
district. He was afterward elected editor of the Pittsburg 


. Conference Journal, and was subsequently transferred to 


the editorship of the Western Christian Advocate at Cin- 
cinnati, and was re-elected to that position in 1852, which 
office he filled until 1856, making in all about fifteen years 
of editorial service. He has written a “Treatise on 
Baptism ;"’ “ Life of Bishop Roberts ;”’ “ Delineation of 
Roman Catholicism,” and “ History of the Great Seces- 
sion from the Methodist Episcopal Church.’ Dr. Elliott 
is now president of the Iowa Wesleyan University. 

Our inferior portrait of Dr. Elliott fails to convey an 
adequate impression of his character. The Motive and 
Mental temperaments are manifested, however, and 
furnish their stimuli to his mental manifestations, ren- 
dering him vigorous, earnest, and powerful. The tout 
ensemble indicates a close student, the man who has 
sought both in reading and in writing the evidences of 
what he would believe. He is not the man to dissemble 
ot evade, but would be free in the utterance of opinion 
rather than show policy or cunning in the announcement 
of his sentiments. We donot mean that he would be 





open to all comers, that he could be read and known of 
all men, but that what he considers valuable in doctrine 
and practice should be imparted to others and not kept 
as the special property of any one. 


Rev. Erastus Orts Haven, D.D., 
president of the University of Michigan, was born in 
Boston, November 1, 1820. He graduated at the Wesley- 
an University of Middletown, Ct., with high honor, in 
1842, and soon after opened a private high school at 
Sudbury. He was then called to teach natural science in 
a large seminary at Amenia, N. Y., of which he was elect- 
ed principal in 1845. A few years afterward he entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
city of New York. In 1853 he was elected professor of 
Latin, and afterward professor of History and English 
Literature in the Untversity of Michigan. While here he 
published a book entitled ‘“‘ The Young Man Advised, or 
Confirmations of the Bible from History and Philoso- 
phy,” and received the title of D.D. from Union College, 
in Schenectady, New York. In 1856 he was elected editor 
of Zion's Herald, published in Boston, and soon after 
took up his residence in Maiden, where he served on 
the School Committee. In 1858 he was appointed, by 
Gov. N. P. Banks, a member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for six years. In 1860 he was elected 
member of the General Conference from New England. 
In 1862 he was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and was re-elected in 1863. In 1863 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and in the same year was elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He has since published a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Pillars of Truth—a Series of Discourses on 
the Decalogue.”’ Dr. Haven is a preacher of more than 
ordinary power—remarkably clear and methodical in the 
presentation of his subject, which he follows up calmly 
and persistently with Scripture and argument, to the 
universal conviction of his auditors. 

Dr. Haven has a happiness of expression which indi- 
cates peace within and without, a mind settled and 
tranquil, a disposition kind, forbearing, and perhaps in- 
dulgent. The prominence of the perceptive faculties, 
the keenness of the eye, and the general sharpness of the 
features indicate the man of activity and enterprise. He 
believes in the motions of the spirit, and that those 
motions are energetic and quick. He is the opposite of 
a languid, dull man. The activity and sprightliness of 
his mentality finds food for thought in all things. He 
does not believe in a long-faced or cadaverous Christian- 
ity. The sympathetic, the genial, and the humorous 
are alike appreciated by him. He has resolution, and 
considerable back-bone in the prosecution of those enter- 
prises which he deems important. Large Language and 
a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, combined with an 
acute crificism, impart vitality, sprightliness, humor, 
and clearness to his expressions. In the presentation of 
religious truth he would exhibit both perspicuity and 
method, perceiving the practical bearings of his theme. 
He would not be dogmatic or merely assertatory, but by 
apt illustration substantiate his claim. 


DOCTRINAL FEATURES. 


Methodism, viewed as an outgrowth from 
Episcopalianism, at a period when lukewarm- 
ness and infidelity characterized the Church of 
England, rests upon the same sound basis so 
far as doctrinal essentials are concerned. The 
infidelity and intellectual coldness of Oxford 
in the early part of the eighteenth century 
found no sympathy in the earnest natures of 
men like Whitefield and the Wesleys, but drove 
them to seek in the pages of Inspiration the 
spiritual warmth and energy they longed for. 
It was not novelty of opinion which separated 
Methodism from the Anglican Church, but 
rather the earnestness and zeal which its 
pioneers evinced in declaring the standard 
doctrines of the Church, that earnestness and 
zeal provoking oppos.<.on and censure instead 





of support. Susanna Wesley, the mother of 
John and Charles, was a woman of fervent 
piety, and with earnest solicitude instructed 
her sons in religious matters. The early im- 
pressions thus received by the Wesleys devel- 
oped in them an evangelical zeal which in 
time established the Arminian branch of the 
Methodist Church. John Wesley may be re- 
garded its chief apostle and organizer, while 
Charles Wesley was one of its ablest preachers 
and the author of its psalmody. Wesleyan 
Methodism is the Methodism predominant in 
the United States. Its tenets or articles of 
faith are fairly set forth in the “ Articles of 
Religion” prepared by Wesley from the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” of the Church of Eng- 
land, and they convey no tenet which is not 
received by that Church. Without quoting 
from these, we present, in the words of Dr. 
Stevens, author of “ The Centenary of American 
Methodism,” a condensed statement of the ani- 
mus of the denomination. “ Methodism has 
been described as ‘a revival church in its 
spirit, a missionary church in its organization ; 
a resuscitation of the spiritual life and practical 
aims of primitive Christianity. This is its 
genuine stand-point, the only one from which 
its history and its theological and practical 
systems can be interpreted.” The government 
of the Methodist Church is representative and 
episcopal. The legislative authority resides 
in the General Conference, which is composed 
of delegates from the several Annual Confer- 
ences. The General Conference meets once in 
four years. The territory of an Annual Confer- 
ence may constitute an entire State or more, 
according to the population, and is divided 
into presiding elders’ districts; and these dis- 
tricts are divided into circuits and stations. 
At the Annual Conference, which is presided 
over by a bishop, the main business transacted 
is the admission and ordination of preachers, 
the appointment of local and itinerant minis- 
ters, and a review of the condition and general 
interests of the Church work. Besides bishops, 
elders, and preachers, there are stewards and 
class-leaders, who are required to take a prom- 
inent part, under the preacher, in the religious 
conduct of the particular congregation with 
which they are connected. 

The latest reports furnish the following 
statistics with reference to the growth of 
Methodism in the United States and Canada: 
1,972,770 communicants, 13,650 traveling 
preachers, 15,000 local preachers, nearly 200 
colleges and academies, and more than 30 
periodical publications. In these statements 
we have included the minor branches of the 
Methodist persuasion, the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the American Wesleyan Methodists, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
others—the total membership of which does 
not exceed 265,000. 


“Tae work of a thousand men for four 
ears” is the inscription upon the immense 
railroad bridge which has just been erected 
across the Susquehanna River at Havre de 
Grace, Md. 
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"Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, It would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.” —De Foe, 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 





UnpeEr most monarchies, where a few 
privileged persons rule the great mass of 
the people, who have little or no voice 
in the government, and where free 
schools do not exist, there is little 
thought of self-government. In such 
countries it is the duty of the police, 
who are everywhere visible, to regulate 
the ignorant populace. How absurd to 
suppose that twenty millions of unedu- 
cated, landless paupers, who have noth- 
ing at stake—no chance or hope for cul- 
ture, promotion, or advancement—will 
try to regulate themselves or to volun- 
tarily maintain a government that holds 
them in subjection! If it be aristocracy 
that withhold those rights and privileges 
from the people which would fit them 
for self-government, then aristocracy is 
wrong. If it be the priests, then they 
are wrong. No matter who it is, it is 
the duty of those in authority to enable 
the people to regulate themselves, to fit 
them for self-government. In the sight 
of God, each individual is personally ac- 
countable to Him rather than to men. 

The best government on earth is that 
which governs least, and that which 
comes nearest to be a perfect govern- 
ment is that of a self-regulating Re- 
public. 

The place to begin to fit persons to 
govern themselves is in the family and in 
the public school. We have advocated 
this doctrine for many years, and just 
now begin to see the fruits of our teach- 
ings. Here is a statement from the 
Evening Post, which shows the working 
of the system. It will be introduced 
into other schools, and finally become the 
system throughout the world. 

It is a singular fact, that scarcely one 





of the admirers of self-government has 
thought of applying it in schools. An 
account of an experiment in one of our 
city schools may not be out of place. 

One morning, during a recitation, the 
boys of a certain school were asked: 
“ What is the government of our coun- 
try?” “A republic.” “ What is the 
government of our school?” “ A repub- 
lic.” “No.” “ What is it then, sir?” 
“A limited monarchy.” “Why! we 
are not your subjects, sir!” “ Yes, you 
are,” replied the teacher; “ your parents 
have delegated to me certain powers, 
and you must obey my orders as long as 
they see fit to leave you here.” ‘“ Well, 
sir, but we don’t like to be any one’s 
subjects; we prefer to be republicans.” 
“Do you think yourselves capable of 
self-government ?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well,” 
said the teacher, “I have no objection to 
trying you; but we must go by degrees. 
I will try you at first for one hour.” 
“ What, sir, won’t you mark us at all for 
anything we do?” “No; always pro- 
vided that you do not disturb the busi- 
ness of the school, for that must go on.” 
“Very well, sir.” 

It was tried for an hour, then for two 
hours, then for a day, then for a week. 
At the end of the week the boys were 
told, writes the teacher, “that I was 
much gratified with their power of self- 
government, and proposed as a reward 
that we should go on Tuesday afternoon 
to visit a large book-printing establish- 
ment; but, alas! on Monday they -re- 
ceived two warnings, and were told that 
a third disturbance would cause the 
downfall of their republic. The warn- 
ing was not heeded ; a third came—crash 
went the republic, and the old mon- 
archy was restored upon its ruins. The 
contrast was disagreeable. The free re- 
publican of a moment ago, who had been 
‘a law unto himself, was a subject * cab- 
in’d, cribbed, confined,’ his incomings 
and his outgoings noted, and all his 
shortcomings certainly marked. 

“One bright, open-faced youngster 
soon came up, however, and said: ‘ It 
isn’t fair to expect so much of us on 
Monday, because it comes right after 
Saturday and Sunday, and it takes us 
some time to get into the school ways 
again.’ ‘*Then you are not to be consid- 
ered as capable of self-government unless 
you can resist the influences of Monday 
as well as all the other days? ‘ Yes, 
sir. We tried again. They succeeded 
in governing.themselves for the rest of 
the week and the Monday following. We 
went to the printing establishment and 
enjoyed it. Then, however, graver ques- 
tions arose. 

“If the boys were to govern them- 
selves entirely, they must decide about 
everything ; yet the lessons must be 
learned and recited, order must be kept, 





and the school work must go on. To 


satisfy these different ideas it was agreed 
that the teacher should be just as abso- 
lute as before; that the boys should be 
marked for conduct and lessons as be- 
fore; prompt obedience should be re- 
quired, and no discussions allowed dur- 
ing school-time ; but at recess or after 
school, any boy might appeal from any 
one of the teachers’ decisions to a jury 
of three a one chosen by himself, one 
by the teacher, and a third by these two; 
and from the decision of the jury there 
should be no appeal.” The teacher 
writes : 

“This seemed a hazardous experi- 
ment, and it was so. Their virtue was 
not strong enough at first to resist the 
temptation. The troublesome boys ap- 
pealed to have their conduct marks can- 
celed, and the lazy boys to have their 
recitation marks increased. Their com- 
rades on the juries obeyed their fellow- 
feeling rather than their sense of justice. 
I protested against many of the decisions 
as outrageously unjust, and warned them 
that continued injustice would necessarily 
cause the downfall of their republic. 

“T submitted, however, to all the de- 
cisions of the juries, waiting patiently 
for the tide to turn; and it did so. I 
had previously prepared their minds for 
this state of things by conversations, the 
drift of which they had not perceived. 
Their own consciences whispered to them 
of their own injustice to one who sub- 
mitted while he protested, and the in- 
dustrious boys began to see that the lazy 
fellows were getting just as high marks 
as they were, without the trouble of 
working for them. All these causes 
combined to turn the tide. My patient 
submission to unjust decisions was re- 
warded. 

“ When the culprits grumbled at the 
jurymen who decided against them, I 
could say to them with unction, ‘ Pro- 
test if you choose, but you must submit 
as I did.’ 

“Our experiment succeeded, and for 
seven years our school has been thus 
governed, There is an appeal from every 
teacher to the principal, and an appeal 
from him to three jurymen, or judges, as 
they are more commonly called. 

“Tt has proved an admirable method 
of training boys’ judgments, and in all 
cases where partiality is charged,it has 
proved a specific, for when a boy‘is con- 
demned by his comrades also, all such 
charges fall to the ground. Some very 
droll scenes have occurred at these trials, 
and some curious developments of char- 
acter have been made. 

“On one occasion six boys were on 
trial for having detained another boy by 
force in the play-room. Our play-room 
is large enough to play base ball in, and 
several boys were playing after school. 





Four o’clock came, and one of the boys 
said he had orders to go home at that 
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time. His side had just been ‘ caught 
out,’ and the other side declared that he 
must stay, and let them have their ‘inn- 
ings.’ He resisted and they insisted, but 
finally let him go. Next morning my 
housekeeper told me that there had been 
a disturbance in the play-room; that 
some of the boys had been keeping an- 
other there against his will, and that he 
had been erying a good deal. She did 
not know his name, but pointed him out 
tome. I asked him if he had any com- 
plaint to make against any one? He 
said no, and of course I did not press the 
matter. After prayers, I asked those 
who had forcibly detained William 
to step forward. Six of them imme- 
diately did so. I gave all parties notice 
to appear before me at two o’clock. The 
case was regularly tried, and my decision 
was, that the six young gentlemen in 
question were in the wrong, and must 
be excluded from the play-room for one 
week. 

“They were dissatisfied, and appealed. 
One of the judges chosen was a chunky, 

lucky fellow, Gardiner S——, one of the 
on boys in the school. I happened to 
be standing behind the judges, as they 
took their seats opposite the criminals, 
and was quite amused at hearing Gardi- 
ner say, laughingly, to a brother judge: 
‘Harry, do you think we can “lick” those 
fellows over there if we decide against 
them?’ They did decide against them, 
and confirmed in all respects the decision 
of ‘the lower court.’” 

The correspondent from whose letter 
we have taken this account, writes: 
“The results of our system, now tried 
for seven years, have been nothing but 
good, and I can cordially recommend this 
method of school government to all who 
care to try it, cautioning them at the 
same time that very careful handling is 
requisite to insure success.” 





[The first condition necessary to the 
carrying out of a plan of this sort is, the 
perfect self-government of the teacher. 
He must have patience, kindness, justice, 
authority, dignity, and intelligence to 
command the respect of his pupils. With 
all these properly exercised, he can teach 
children that most important lesson, 
namely, “ self-government.” 
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Amone the topics chosen for an early num- 
ber is that of Flogging in Families, Schools, 
and elsewhere. The subject will be examin- 
ed from a phrenologica]l and physiological 
stand-point. Another is that inexhaustible 
theme “ Female Suffrage.” A member of Con- 
gress promises us an elaborate article showing 
up the subject, “ pro andcon.,” from every point 
of view. We may reach them in our next 
number. 
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A WOMAN'S COMPLAINT. 


“A PLACE for everything, and everything in 
its place.” ‘Yes, it is very easy to talk—so 
easy that we have not unfrequently seen words 
absorb deeds entirely. Mr. Green quotes the 
old proverb at you with appalling distinct- 
ness when you have committed the error of 
putting his slippers under the wrong corner of 
the sofa ; but when you are turning the whc'e 
house upside down after the book that he 
has lost, you would imagine there wasn’t such 
a thing asa proverb in the created world! 

Now, that is hardly even-handed justice. 
Fair play is only reasonable, even if you do 
happen to be a woman! Why should Mr. 
Green think himself privileged to grumble at 
the disorder of the room where you have 
amused cross children, cut down big trowsers 
into little ones, patched, mended, and darned 
all day long, and then look surprised and per- 
secuted because you object to his tossing his 
newspaper into one corner, and his hat into 
another, and his bootjack into a third. No— 
it is not fair! “ There is a time for all things.” 
That’s what Mr. Green says when you hint 
that you would like a little relaxation in the 
way of theater, opera, or concert—or when you 
ask him, meekly, when he is going to put a 
drop of oil on the creaking hinges of the parlor 
door, or sharpen the dull carving-knife. Js 
there? Well, then, when is the time coming 
for that jaunt to the Catskills that has been 
promised you ever since you can remember? 
When is the time coming for the reading aloud 
of newspapers and interesting extracts from 
spicy books? When is the time coming for 
him to set plants and shrubs in the deserted 
little back garden, instead of smoking an 
evening cigar on the front balcony with his 
heels considerably higher than his head ? 

“ Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire.” 
Mr. Green thinks you can make the old gray 
poplin answer very well for a year or two 
longer. It’s old fashioned and shabby, and 
Mr. Green wonders “ why his wife can’t look a 
little more like other people.” It is inappro- 
priate to wear on many occasions, and the 
impracticable Green “don’t see why you're 
not ready to go out with him when he asks 
you. Women never are ready!” If silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire, what is the 
relative effect of broadcloth and cassimere, 
patent leather boots and diamond rings ? 

“Take care of the cents, and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” “ Be a little more 
economical in yourshopping, my dear. Twenty- 
two cents a yard for caligo, when I saw very 
decent on the Bowery for eighteen. I call 
that extravagant. Four cents a yard is worth 
saving.” And if you were to try until dooms- 
day, you could not persuade my lord autocrat 
that twenty-two cent calico is actually cheaper 
for little frocks and sleeved aprons than the 
elegant article he saw on the Bowery. But as 
for wearing anything less than the highest- 
priced hats, or denying himself two pair ot 
kid gloves per month—“ My ear, you don’t 
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understand these things. A man must go well 
dressed down town !” 

Now, you see, you can’t say anything in self- 
defense, because Mr. Green says “ a contentious 
woman is like a continual dropping on a very 
rainy day.” You can only shut your mouth 
and crowd back the rebellious answers, and 
wish in your secret heart that all the proverbs 
your husband has so ready at his tongue’s end 
were not so very applicable to one side of the 
question. What are all the antique old word- 
desiccations good for if they won’t work both 
ways? You never had a nice little plan yet, 
but Mr. Green cut its tender head off with one 
of these merciless packages of wisdom ; and 
you are almost tempted to wish that Poor 
Richard had never been born, and that Solo- 
mon had died before he went into the Proverb 
business. 

It ¢ hard to endure; but then, after all, it’s 
rather a consolation to be able to tell your 
troubies in print. You wonder what Green 
will say when he reads this article? Of 
course, though, he will never suspect it is he. 
Men never know themselves in such a very 
faithful looking-glass—more’s the pity! * 


A NEW WORK ON PHONOGRAPHY 
AND REPORTING.* 


Tue demand for shorthand writers is in- 
creasing with every year; and increasing even 
more rapidly than the supply. Ten years ago 
some half dozen stenographers were able to 
do all the shorthand reporting that was requir- 
ed in the city of New York; and they were 
employed but a small portion of the time at 
that. Now the number of regular professional 
reporters in the city is probably not far from 
thirty, and most of these find constant work. 
In the future, however, reporters will find their 
widest and best field in the large towns and 
cities of the interior of the country, as they 
are there just beginning to understand, and 
consequently to appreciate, the benefits of ver- 
batim reporting, in recording the proceedings 
of courts, conventions, legislatures, political 
meetings, etc. 

Stenography is also used for many other pur- 
poses than mere reporting. Almost all our. 
leading public officials who have much writing 
to do, many business correspondents for large 
houses, besides newspaper editors and literary 
writers, etc., now have their shorthand aman- 
uenses to relieve them from the drudgery of 
the pen. 

The erigin, growth, and development of the 
stenographic art is a very curious and instruct- 
ive subject for study ; and it is one in which we 
have always taken a great interest. Hence 
we have been pleased whenever any new work 
on the subject has appeared that was an im- 
provement upon its predecessors. We do not 

os oP Beret nat 
ranches of Reporting, and affording the fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the assistance of an Oral 
Teacher. By James E. Munson, Official peenegrapet 
ells. 


to the Surrogate’s Court. New York: Fowler 
Price, post-paid, $2 25. 
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hesitate to say that the publication of “ The 
Complete Phonographer” marks an important 
epoch in the history of that art’ While Pho- 
nography has always been, since its invention, 
by far the best system of stenography in use, 
yet itcan not be denied that in its details it has 
become so complicated with anomalies and ex- 
ceptional expedients, that the labor of learning 
it is very much increased, and, when acquired, 
its usefulness very seriously impaired. This 
fact, as well as the object of the book, is well 


stated in the following extract from the preface: « 


“The leading features of Phonography are 
the result of the labors of Mr. Isaac Pitman of 
England, who for nearly thirty years has de- 
voted much of his time to its development and 
propagation ; but the high degree of perfection 
to which it has been brought, is owing in great 
measure to the suggestions of thousands of 
practical phonographers, both in England and 
the United States. This mode of development 
has its merits and demerits. Coming as it has 
from the brains of such a vast number and va- 
riety of people, Phonography possesses a rich- 
ness of material which could hardly have been 
obtained in any other way; but, on the other 
hand, this kind of growth has had a tendency 
to render the system less uniform and consist- 
ent in matters of detail than it would have 
been had it emanated from a single mind. 
Now, my first aim has been to restore, as far 
as possible, simplicity and harmony, by adher- 
ing to general principles and discarding all un- 
necessary expedients ; and my second, to more 
completely adapt the system to the require- 
ments of the reporter.” 

Mr. Munson, we believe, is the first writer 
on the subject of Phonography who has had 
the boldness to seriously attempt, or the perse- 
verance to carry through, a reformation of the 
system in this respect. But he has done his 
work successfully and well. Indeed, he has 
so simplified the system, that we believe it will 
not require over half or two thirds the time 
now to learn it that has been heretofore neces- 
sary; and the number of thuse who commence 
the study, but afterward give it up and fall out 
by the wayside, will certainly be greatly re- 
duced. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than 
allude to some of the leading features of the 
work. The rules are very full and clear, and 
fully illustrated. The arrangement of the les- 
sons is nearly if not quite -perfect, they being 
presented in the erder that a good teacher 
would naturally adopt, thus making the book 
an excellent self-instructor. All the old anom- 
alous exceptions to general rules, such as turn- 
ing over F, V, TH, and DH, and shading ¥, 
to put on the r-hook ; halving some siems, and 
not others, to add ¢ ord; lengthening some of 
the curves to add certain sounds, and other 
curves to add other sounds, etc., are entirely 
obviated. The chapter on Phonographic Anal- 
ysis will be of great assistance to beginners. 

The chapters on preparing copy, proof-read- 
ing, and reporting are novel, though very ap- 
propriate, features in a work of this kind, and 
they will render the book highly useful to any 
reporter, whatever system he may write. The 
mechanical execution of the book, especially 
as regards the engraved illustrations and exer- 
cises, the ae etc., is superior to that or 
any previous work of the kind. 





SMALL POTATOES; 
OR, THE STORY OF A MAN. 


BY A. A. G. 


THERE was once a man who told this story 
of himself—of himself as he was when a 
boy. He did not tell it, so far as I know, until 
he became a man, soI call it “ the story of a 
man,” although it might be better called the 
story of a boy. 

“When I was between the ages of ten and 
fifteen,” he said, “I didn’t bid fair to make a 
very smart man. My taste didn’t run in the 
direction of books, but wound its way up 
in the air with the kites I used to fly, and 
down into the water after the fish I used to 
catch. It drew me to the circus, and to the 
juggler’s performances, and to shows of all 
kinds. 

“One or all of these diversions would have 
been well enough if I could have enjoyed 
them in moderation, but I didn’t. I gave my- 
self, body and soul, to them, and felt whenever 
I sat down with a book in my hand that 
I was losing just so much of life. And 
instead of studying, I was thinking of the man 
that pulled yards and yards of ribbon out of 
his mouth, and tore up fine pocket-handker- 
chiefs and handed them back to the owners in 
the audience whole. I was thinking how I'd 
like to learn the strange art myself, and make 
heaps of money by surprising people with 
curious tricks. Or I was thinking of the next 
circus that was to come along in a week or 
two, and wishing I could ride tip-toe on a fast 
horse, and be a smart circus actor. If I didn’t 
happen to be thinking of being a juggler or 
circus actor, I was thinking of the royal fun 
I'd have the next time that Charles Jenkins 
and Ben Wyles and I went a fishing. 

“In consequence of all this, I became cele- 
brated as a ‘ booby.’ Indeed, it was so common 
for me to disgrace myself at my recitations, that 
I was often called ‘ Booby Powell, instead ef 
Harry. To be so nicknamed sometimes started 
my ‘dander; but one of my rich and various 
amusements soon made me forget the con- 
temptuous epithet, and I would think no more 
about it until I heard it again, when up would 
start my ‘ dander;’ but from all these persecu- 
tions, as I called them, I sought relief in 

the things that pleased me most, and had 
what I always wanted, @ good time, with 
scarcely a disturbing thought about the years of 
manhood. 

“ But a change came over me at last. I had 
been called ‘Booby Powell,’ and ‘Goose 
Powell,’ and ‘KndWw-nothing Powell; but 
the crowning title, and to me the most irritat- 
ing one, was not reached until I was called 
‘Small Potatoes’ That had a sound that was 
a little beyond my powers of endurance. 
What made it still worse was, that it had its 
origin in the teacher himself. Mr. Crowley 
was very kindly disposed toward all the schol- 
ars, not excepting even me ; but he told one of 
the school committee, in my hearing, although 


‘given me up for small potatoes.’ This hap- 
pened to be overheard by another boy, too, 
Jim Stokes, a boy I particularly disliked. I 
had a suspicion that he heard it, but didn’t 
know it until the next morning, when, as I 
was on my way to school, he sung out from 
the opposite side of the strect, ‘Oh, potatoes, 
they grow small over there!’ ‘Over there,’ 
he repeated, in a slow, melancholy tone, rolling 
his eyes across the street at me and putting 
his tongue in the corner of his mouth, as if he 
would say, ‘ The secret’s out. I heard what 
Mr. Crowley said aboyt you.’ This lighted a 
great fire in my blood at once, and before I 
was half way to schocl it was a raging fire. 
I felt as if I would have killed that boy, if I 
had only been on the same side of the street 
and had had the proper tools. This fire, 
instead of going down, grew worse and worse. 
It grew down to the tips of my toes and up to 
the top of my brains. It wrapped me all 
around. It scorched me—it burned me. 

“* Oh, potatoes, they grow small over there !’ 
I repeated te myself. ‘ We'll see about that. 
I'll make Jim Stokes change his tune, and the 
words, too.’ That night, when darkness covy- 
ered me, and all under my father’s roof were 
asleep, I lay awake, gnashing my teeth at that 
boy who had had the impudence to turn me 
into derision. ‘Small |potatoes!’ I said. 
‘ He'll see, before he’s mueh older, that small 
potatoes can grow large. Ill get ahead of 
him, if I never fly another kite, or catch 
another fish, or see another circus-actor ride 
tip-toe on a fast horse.’ My feelings toward 
Jim Stokes were far from being good and 
noble, but I had had a very healthy stirring 
up, and the next morning I went to school 
determined to work at myself, just as people 
work at ‘ small potatoes’ when they want ’em 
_to grow. ‘And how do they work?’ I asked 
myself. ‘Hoe, hoe, hoe till they sweat.’ I 
began the work without any delay—began it 
with all my aversion for books, an aversion 
I carried even so far as the art of printing. I 
had often called it the meanest of the arts, and 
wished tlfat* it had never been discovered, 
because it had introduced the fashion of books. 
I hadn’t really changed my mind at the -time. 
I vowed to pose over them and bone down to 
them and dig into them; but I had set my face 
toward one thing, and that was making small 
potatoes grow large. I did it, too. I reached 
the highest standard of scholarship in the 
school—reached it, it’s true, as some people 
reach heaven, ‘through much tribulation ;’ 
but then I reached it, and had the satisfaction 
not only of knowing that I was a good scholar, 
but of knowing, too, that I had forever closed 
Jim Stokes’ mouth, and that he had sung for 
the last time: ‘ Oh, potatoes, they grow small 
over there!” 
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Ir is better to be the founder of a great name 
than its unworthy survivor. When a marshal 
of France was reminded by others of the ob- 
scurity of his birth, he proudly replied, “I am 





he didn’t intend I should hear it, that he had 


my own ancestor.” 
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Eo our Eorrespondents. 





Qusstions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 

in the “next number.” Your 
“Best THouents”’ solicited. 


Aw Orpver ror Books, Journals, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRRE- 
sPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

SpectaL Notice—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, PHRENOL- 
ocy, Puysiognomy, Psycno.oey, Eru- 
NoLocy, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SctENCE OF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
interest. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only onE at a time. 





Boeus Prize CERTIFICATES. 
—Inclosed you will find a prize certificate 
for a seven-shooter silver-plated revolver, 
valued at $28, which Messrs. M. & Co., of 
your city, promised to send on the receipt 
of $3 50. T wish you to let the subscribers 
of your Jounnat know if any such house 
exists in New York, and what is the char- 
acter of said house. 


Ans. We have repeatedly spoken of the 
character of these so-called prize lotteries. 
The firm you mention, like all of their class, 
are base swindlers. We again advise our 
friends not to have anything to do with 
such firms. When you need a silver-plated 
revolver, buy one through us, or others, at 
the regular market rate, and thus make 
sure of getting your money's worth. 


Ancets.—Is there anything 
in man’s nature which proves the existence 
of angels ? 

Ans. Yes, fallen angels. From anything 
we know of man, there would not seem to 
be any hint of beinge called angels ; and it 
is only throngh Divine revelation that any 
such idea is derived. Woman is poetically, 
and by lovers, called angelic, but she gen- 
erally has so mnch of the father’s blood, 
that she is angelic chiefly in looks. 


Nervousness.—How shall I 
cure nervousness and trembling ? 

Ans, We have not the space to give all 
the symptoms and treatment which such a 
case requires. And it were better for per- 
tons to consult some responsible physician 
in their own neighborhood who knows 
their habits of life, and who could talk 
with them and give them extended advice. 
Three quarters of the nervousness origin- 
ates in bad habits and bad living, and it is 


pated — 


LasorErs WaNTED.— 
Epitror AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: Not knowing whom to addres 
for desired information, I write ta you. 
I wish to know if there is any chance of 

a twelve or fifteen men to labor on a 

rm in this county. I want sober, honest, 
industrious men, and care not for their 
[= - ons vepee, nor their — 

wi y ral wages month, or 
give & half of all the er each 
party poring bet the expenses of growing 
the same. Union men are as safe here as 
in New York. The only danger is that a 
radical may legislate adversely to 
their interest. Yours reponse. J. B.C. 
Woodville, Wilkinson Co., Mississippi. 

Ans. We have no fears that Congress 
will legislate adversely to the true interests 
of North or South. Noisy, blatant dema- 
gogues will strut, swell, and swear, to call 
attention to themselves, making mischief 
and stirring up strife rather than ‘“ mind- 
ing their business,” and thus keep the 
sections in a broil. Northern men, capi- 
talists, laborers, and mechanics will go 
South when they feel safe and welcome. 
But with a “great West” open to them, 
where “labor is respected, and where per- 
son and property are secure,”’ men will run 
no considerable risks by venturing on in- 
hospitable ground in the sunny South. 
Settle your political disputes, come under 
the Stars and Stripes, and declare for the 
Union of these United States, and the 
North will go South as well as West, and 
the whole country be improved. 


GRAY Harr.— What is the 


cause of people's hair turning gray? I have 
heard say it is caused b: frouble. and I 
have heard of two or three men’s hair 
turning gray in one night. Also, what is 
the cause of baldness ? 


Ans. When the hair is not sufficiently 
nourished at the roots, it becomes weak, 
and disposed to fall out or turn gray. See 
Jouramal for 1865, for further remarks on 
the same subject. 


LEAVES, AND OTHER GREEN 
Tuines.—Why do leaves change their col- 
or and fall off in autumn when house- 

lants do not? Is the sun the cause of the 

utiful color of ripe fruits ? 

Ans. This brace of questions we insert 
to show what questions intelligent adult 
persons ask us. Without attempting a 
ecientific solution, let us think a t 
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better to afford him that true sympathy 
which will encourage and strengthen him 
in difficulty. We have known more than 
one happy alliance where the wife was un- 
cultured but sensible, while the husband 
was of superior intellectual mold; the 
former was a good housekeeper, an excel- 
lent mother, and an affectionate wife— 
what man could ask for more ? “ 


EyEsrows, EtTc.—1. What 
is indicated when the hair grows on a 
lady’s nose, between the eyebrows? 2. 
What is the secret of successful local ad- 
vertising? 3. Is there ayy! in the 
hilosophy of proper names to indicate or 
etect their correct or incorrect ortho- 
graphy ¢ 
Ans. 1, It indicates @ strongly mascu- 
| line character, é. ¢., much will-power and 
| executiveness. It is said by some to indi- 
cate irritability of temper. 2. Tuct and 
intelligence. 3. Yes—much; see some 


good dictionary of proper names. 


“ A true friend to the cause 

of health,” Brooklyn, did not give us his 

, name, Our January number had been on 
press ten days before his note reached us. 





Maenetism.—Are there any 
jeg ee — to be a ee = 
t n practice the theory of sleeping w 
the head to the north? Do yen telieve 
there is anything in it? 

Ans. If a bar of iron by being placed 
horizontally north and south b ina 


Exercise or Brain. — 
Should the brain be exercised at regular 
intervals in order to its highest and most 
healthy development ? 


Ans. We have no doubt that periodicity 
is one of nature’s laws, applicaple alike to 
brain-culture and culture of muscle. Even 
plants grow by periods. Rose-bushes and 
geraniums will shoot up rapidly, and then 
stop growing at the top and begin growing 
at the roots. When a new set of roots are 
developed, the top takes a fresh start, and 
soon alternately. Health is best promoted 
if we eat, exercise, and sleep at particular 
times respectively. 


Tue TREATISE ON THE OrR- 
G@anic Laws has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. Wecan obtain three or four 
copies, at $1 50 each. 


Tae Sxutt.—Does the in- 
ternal surface of the skull correspond with 
the ex! ? 

Ans. Yes, generally, except in malfor- 
mations, this is the case. Greater activity 
of one organ of the brain sometimes makes 
the skull thinner in one part than in an- 
other, and the reverse. A thick skull is 
found over a dull and sluggish brain. It is 
the drain which gives shape to the skull, 
and not the skull which shapes the brain. 
As the bark fits the tree, and as the glove 
fits the hand, so the skull fits the brain. 





few years polarized by the natural currents 
of the earth's magnetism, we see no reason 
why sleeping with the head to the north 
should not have a favorable effect on the 
brain. 


Hearr Disease.—What is 
heart disease, and in how many ways docs 
it manifest itself? Whatare the influences 
and results to and on_ the person havin; 
it? Is it curable, and by what means 
By answering which, fudly, you will very 
much oblige your subscriber and friend. 

Ans. Heart disease exists under a great 
variety of forms, to explain which “ fully” 
would require many pages of the JouRNAL. 
The heart is more often diseased function- 
ally than organically. The use of coffee, 
tobacco, spices, alcoholic liquors, unnatu- 
ral or excessive sexual excitement are the 
most common causes of the functional 





Do the leaves fall in autumn from all trees 
that grow in a climate which has a winter? 
The pine, the cedar, the fir, the hemlock, 
and the laurel are exceptions. Then it 
must be according to the nature of some 
trees to ripen and cast their leaves in 
autumn. The color of some leaves is 
gorgeous because of certain chemical qual- 
ities which they possess, and in decay 
these colors appear. Other trees in the 
same forest have leaves which quietly 
turn brown in the midst of maples and 
oaks which have such richly colored leaves. 


are ripened, but not all at once in autumn, 
like outdoor plants, and these are natives 
of warm climates, hence they must be 
kept indoors. The sun does not make all 
fruits of beautiful colors. The color de- 
pends on the kind of fruit. The sun is 





impossible, without knowing a man’s | 
habits, to undertake to prescribe. Avoid 
stimulants, sleep plentifully, and live much 
inthe openair. Avoid exciting novels and 
social dissipation. If you are nervous you 
had better not study phonography. 


Osstinacy.— What organs 
a Na obstinate person have largely 





Ans, Firmness with little intellect, or an 
Uneultivated mind. Ignorance and obsti- 
Racy usually go together. 





primarily the eause of all vegetable growth, 
and secondarily of the color of fruits. 


What class of women make 
the best wives for professional men ? 

Ans. Those who have a good stock of 
health and common sense. It is not de- 
sirable or profitable for their domestic 
welfare that the wife of a lawyer, clergy- 
man, physician, or editor be a “ blue- 
stocking,” but she should have a sufficient 
education to appreciate literature and the 


House-plants cast their leaves when they | 





nature of her husband's calling, so as the 


derang tofthe heart. Organic disease 
of the heart exists under many forms, such 
as ossification, abscess, induration, atro- 
phy or wasting, aneurism, and many 
others. The treatment we can not enter 
upon at length, but temperance, healthful 
exercise, and such treatment as tends to 
promote general health, are the best that 
can be recommended. Nine out of ten of 
those who are troubled with palpitation 
and spasmodic and rheumatic derangement 
of the heart would be cured by bathing 
exercise, plain food, and the avoidance of 
coffee, spices, tobacco, and stimulants gen- 
erally. —_ 

Coton oF THE Harr.—Are 


the so-called hair restoratives injurious in 
their use? posed, as p ey 
all are principally, of sugar of lead and sul- 
hur. If so, in what way are they so? 
ould you recommend a person forty-five 
years of age, whose hair has been growing 
gray for five or six rs, and now chang- 
ng to white, as white as the hair of a per- 
son eighty years old, to use any of the so- 
called restoratives. Some say the use of 
them causes neuralgia in the 
ually injures the sight. Is it so? 
ease answer one who is perplexed. 

Ans. Be true to nature—put on no false 
colors; you will be just as good, and as 
much loved, with your complexion and the 
color of hair nature gave you, as with 
anything art can give. Be kindly, be 
honest, be loving, be humble, be good, and 
you will be happy, no matter what may be 








Kiterarp Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tue PurEno.oe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed.) 





Tae Natura Laws or Man. 
A Philosophical Catechism. By J. G. 
SpurzHem, M.D., contains answers to 
the following questions, and a thousand 
others. e volume, 18mo. ce, in 
muslin, post-paid, 75 cents. New York: 
FowLerR AND WELLS. 


Many of the questions relating to Phre- 
nology, and its application to the various 
interests of life, are anticipated and an- 
swered in this work. The fellowing are 
examples: What is the meaning of the 
word Philosopher? What is understood 
by Wisdom? What is understood by a 
Law? What is the signification of the 
word Nature? What are the characteris- 
tics of natural laws as established by the 
Creator? Are the natural laws conforma- 
ble to reason? Is the study of man a study 
of great importance? Is mankind happy? 
Whercin consists the happiness of man ? In 
what does the misery of man consist ? What 
natural laws of man are Vegetative? Does 
the quality of man’s food demand atten- 
tion? Are the dietetic rules of the Jews of 
Palestine and of the Egyptians adapted to 
the nations of the North? What are the 
laws of marriage? and of hereditary de- 
scent? What is Intelligence, or Under- 
standing? What can man know of his 
own nature? What is Will? How are the 
intellectual faculties defined? What is 
Judgment ? Is reason a fundamental 
power of the mind? What is understood 
by the Passions, and by the Affections ? 
How do sensations become conceptions or 
ideas? What is actually innate in man? 
To what extent do extraneous circumstan- 
ces influence man’s actions? What is 
meant by a universal genius? What are 
the moral laws of man? What are the ad- 
vantages of Revelation? Who are Athe- 
ists? How far are man’s actions free? Is 
there a natural cause of moral evil? Are 
there any bad faculties in man? What is 





the color of your hair. 


man’s destiny? Is pleasure good or evil? 
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Can pleasure be the end or aim of man's 
existence? How to be happy? What are 
the Divine Laws? What is Morality? 
What is man’s duty toward his Maker? 
What effects attend on Celibacy? Is po- 
lygamy contrary to moral law? Who 
should and who should not marry? Is mar- 
riage an institution of nature? Is divorce 
permissible? What are the duties of pa- 
rents, of children, of husband, and of wife ? 
Is courage in itself either virtue or vice ? 
Has man a right to slay his fellow-men? 
Is capital punishment admissible in soci- 
ety? Is belief natural to man? Why is 
man’s ignorance so great? Is ignorance 
despicable? What are the essential requi- 
sites for a legislator? Has the phrenolo- 
gist a right to inquire into religion? What 
is Religion? What is Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Atheism? What is the differ- 
ence between Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion? Can God be partial, cruel, jealous, 
envious, vindictive, or can He contradict 
himself? Is reason opposed to the belief 
in Revelation? Should the phrenologist 
decide about the truth of any religious be- 
lief? What is a miracle? What is pure 
Christianity? and is Phrenology opposed 
to it? In what does Christian morality 
exist? What is the “Love of God?” 
Can any Church become universal and per- 
manent? What should form the ground- 
work for religion? All these, and a thou- 
sand other important questions relative to 
the natural laws of man, are answered in 
this excellent work. 

Tue Srory or a Sromacn, 
by a Reformed Dyspsptic. 12mo, pes 
ri cents, muslin 75 cents. New York. 
FowLer anpD WELLS. 

Asecond edition of this work has already 
been printed. It met at once a welcome 
audience, among whom we suppose not a 
few were sufferers from that distressing 
malady, dyspepsia. The Pruss, almost 
without exception, noticed it kindly. We 
give a few extracts. The New York Trid- 
une says: 

A piquant contribution to the popular 
es science which is now so much the 
order of the day is presented in a little 
tractate entitled “The Story of a Stom- 
ach,” by a Reformed Dyspeptic. In a 
vein of dry humor, which seems to have 
become a second nature with the writer, 
he gravely relates his experience under the 
miseries of dyspepsia, and the dietetic 
methods in which he found relief. He 
maintains that the duties of the table are 
of no less sacred importance than those of 
other human relations, and that they 
should be embellished by all the appli- 
ances of art, #0 as to be made a source of 
esthetic and social delight, instead of min- 
istering to merely sensual tification. 
His remarks are founded on the principles 
of common sense as well as on — 
experience, and offer many valuable sug- 
gestions, not only to the chronic invalid, to 
whom daily life is a torture, but toall who 
wish to find true enjoyment in existence. 

The Christian Intelligencer says: The 
author narrates how he abused, then pitied, 
then grew angry at his stomach; how it 
got the mastery over him, took away his 
spirits and energy; how he fought with 
dreadful doses, potions, nostrums, until it | 
almost “ quacked ;” how he made | 
friends with it and conquered it by putting | 
confidence in it, and giving it no more | 
mean servile work to do, but treated it as | 
& prudent counselor and a rational com- 
panion. 

The New Yorker says: If its revelation 
be carefully considered, it holds out as- 
sured relief to all sufferers by remedies 
neither difficult nor disagreeable. 

The Nation says: Dyspepsia is always 
among the possibilities, and it may be well 
enough to read books like this which “a 
reformed dyspeptic’ has written, and 
learn not only what things are to be done, 
and what not done, but also see, if possi- 
ble, how the stomach may made a 
source of positive del to its owner. 

The Cincinnati 'y Gazette says: The 
anthor’s record of his experience in curing 





his dyspepsia is very well told, and in the 
main sensible enough for all the afflicted 
to study and profit by. 

The Christian Advocate says: This is 
one of the most sensible treatises upon its 
subject that we have read. The writer, 
from his own experience as a self-cu 
dyspeptic, deduced certain valuable laws 
of health, Slowing nobody's theory, nor 
~~ = one. must be read to be 
ub st . aa 


A Summer ny Lesirze Gorp- 
THWaITE’s Lire. By Mra. A. D. T. 
Whitney, author of “Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” * The Gayworthys,” etc., with 
illustrations by Augustus Hoppiv. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, $1 75. 
This sprightly volume will prove irre- 

sistible to the youthful reader. It relates 

in just the buoyant style calculated to 
please, the incidents of a visit to the White 

Mountains by a young girl fresh from her 

school-books. The enthusiasm ofa thought- 

ful maiden, for the first time breught in 
contact with some of the grandest scenes 
of nature, is portrayed with all the delica- 
cy of a cultivated pen. The book would 
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the avoidance of that intellectual precocity 
in children which is becoming the bane of 
respectable society. He would have boys 
be boys and girls be girls, laying up for 
themselves a good stock of animal vitality 
which shall sustain them in mature age. 
We like the views set forth, and it would 
be well for society did all educated men 
appreciate the importance of physical 
stamina to the extent Dr. Osgood appears 
to appreciate it, 


Tue Deap Letrer. An Amer- 
ican Romance. By Seeley ster. New 
York: Beadle & Company. Cloth, $1 50. 


A novel, twelve thousand copies of which 
have been sold in three months, must have 


| some genuine merit in its composition, 


make an excellent holiday present for any | 


of our girlish friends, although we would 


by no means advise them to make matri- | THE Grearre Hunrers By 


monial engagements so easily and so early. 


How New York Crry 1s Gov- 
ERNED. By James Parton. 12mo, pp. 48. 
Price 30 centa. Ticknor & Fields. 


A searching review of the modus ope- 
randi by which this metropolis has been 
misgoverned and swindled. It would be 
well for our citizens, one and all, to read 
this document. Indeed, a fund should be 
raised by those who wish well to New York 
to print and place copies in the hands of 
every citizen. It would beget such a feel- 
ing of indignation as would rouse every 
voter from his apathy and indifference and 
determine him to do his duty. “How 
long, O Lord, how long,” shall the govern- 
ment of New York be left in the hands and 


at the mercy of low, bad men? How long | 
must we be subject to the rule of swin- 


diers, thieves, and robbers? Read Mr. 
Parton's pamphlet, and remain longer pas- 
sive if yon can! 


Tue Brive or LLEWELLYN. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, au- 
thor of * Allworth Abbey,” “* Deserted 
Wife,” “Lost Heiress,” etc. Philadel- 

hia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price, 

1 50 in paper; $2 in cloth. 
Tn light romance Mrs. Southworth has 
secureda highposition. Her narratives are 
always spirited and vivid, commanding the 


apart from the gloss which adorns the great 
mass of modern novels. The new library 
edition is neatly bound, and illustrated 
with six full-page engravings, and is cheap 
in price compared with other 12mo publica- 
tions. As some testimony of its merit, it 
may be added that ** The Dead Letter” has 
commanded an extensive sale in England, 
in a republished form. 


Captain Mayne Reid, author of “ The 

Deserted Home,” “ The Ocean Waifs,” 

ete. With illustrations. Boston: Tick- 

nor & Fields. 

Capt. Reid is a most prolific author, and 
has a department of story-telling quite to 
himself. His tales of hunting-life are graph- 
ic and absorbing. He does not appear to 
strain his imagination to produce some- 
thing beyond the real, but writes with the 
air of “one who has been there,”’ and un- 
derstands the nature of things. “The 
Giraffe Hunters” contains a sprightly de- 
scription of sporting life in Africa, and in- 
forms the reader how ivory is obtained 
there. 


THe Vow at THE Bars, and 
the Spire that led the Ship foue, By 
Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn, New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. 18mo. Cloth, 50 cts. 
This little book, written with all the ten- 

derness of earnest effort to reclaim the 

inebriate, is a gem in its way. Besides 
the two life-like narratives specified in the 
title, there are two others, “The Door in 
the Heart” and “The Man in the Well,” 
which are sufficiently pathetic to melt even 
an ice-ribbed heart. Such books as this, ju- 


diciously distributed, must avail much to- 


reader's ready interest from introduction | 


to finis. “ The Bride of Llewellyn” ranks 
among the best of the productions of her 
pen, and unlike must of the wordy novels 
of the day, it appears to have been written 
from a good motive, to inculcate a moral. 
This consideration may serve to compen- 
sate for the very apparent exaggeration in 
some of the incidents portrayed. 


AmERIcAN LEAVES. 
Notes of Thought and Life. B 
by ee author of ‘“‘ The Hearthstone,” 
“Studies in Bi hy,” etc. Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


ward abating that terrible evil—dranken- 
ness. 

Tue Protestant Episcopat 
Atmanac for the year of our Lord 1867 is 
a compact statistical record of the Church 
in the States and Territories. The names 


| of the clergy with their post-office address 


are given alphabetically, besides state- | 


ments at length of the condition of the dif- 


| ferent dioceses. Pp. 104. Price 30 cents. 


an 4 
Familiar | 


These droppings from Dr. Osgood’s deli- | 


cate pen are very pleasant to read and re- 


read. He writes in no off-hand, sketchy 


manner, but thoughtfully, earnestly, and 
what we find in this collection of occasional 
essays is the product of close observation 
and reflection. The articles on “ American 
Boys,” “ American Girls,”’ and “American 
Nerves” are not considered from a dry, 
abstract point of view, but from the stand- 
point of the careful educator and humani- 
tarian. The modifications he would make 
in the general system of education look to 
the physical benefit of American youth and 





Datty CoMMUNINGS WITH 
Gop. Selected chiefly from the writings 


of Archbishop Leighton. By Halsted E. | palians. 
C. Cobden, M.A. A book for all Christians. | paper, published at $4 00 a year, by Messrs. 
Eighth Edition. Revised and corrected. | McCauua, Stave.ty & Co., 633 Broadway, 


Fancy cloth, gilt. 16mo. $1 25. 


Pererson’s PHILADELPHIA 
CounTERFEIT Detector is issued on the 
1st and 15th of each month. Besides dis- 
tinctive articles upon forged Treasury 
Notes and imitations of National Bank 
Notes, it shows the par value of all notes 
in every State in the Union, and gives reg- 
ular lists of all new Counterfeits and 
Broken Banks. Terms of subscription, 
for the Monthly issue (per annum), $1 50; 
Semi-Monthly (per sone), 9: single 

n 





numbers, 15 cents. Terms cas advance, 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aw ILtustratep CHART OF 
Puystocnomy, in Map Form, with 57 En- 
gravings. By S. R. Weuts. The Chart 
explaining What is Physiognomy? How 
to Read the Signs of Character; First Im- 
pressions ; Temperaments; Faces Classi- 
fied; Individual Features; Character in 
Action ; General Forms, and What they 
Mean ; Length and Breadth ; Broad Heads 
vs. Narrow Heads; Prominence and Sharp- 
ness ; Sigus of Character in particular Fea- 
tures: the Neck, the Chin, the Jaws, the 
Mouth, the Ears, the Eyes, the Nose; 
Physiognomy Practically Applied; Per- 
sonal Improvement; Matrimonial Hints. 
With Portraits to illustrate each particular 
feature. Printed on kandsome tinted pa- 
per, suitable for framing. Sent post-paid 
for 25 cents. 


Our ScHooitpay Visor, 

a Young People’s Magazine of thirty-two 
| large octavo pages, published monthly, at 
| $1 25 a year, by J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
| Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the most at- 
| tractive periodicals of the kind, and is cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest now published. 
We do not know a better man than the 
| Rev. Mr. Clark, its editor, to cater to the 
minds of our youth. He has been a prac- 
tical teacher and an editor from his youth 
up, thoroughly understands the disposi- 
tions of children, anticipates their wants, 
| and supplies them. We advise our read- 
| ers to send to the publisher, at least for a 
specimen number of * Our Schoolday Visi- 

| tor,” and judge for themselves of its merits. 
| It is now in its eleventh volume. We give 
| a sample of its contents, under the head of 


| “ The Fishes in Convention,” in our next 
| 





number. 


Signs OF THE TrmEs.—There 
are movements, im, the religious world, 
| looking to a union of the Protestant 
| Churches. A new weekly has just been 
| started in Brooklyn, N. Y.—that city of 
| churches—which will represent the new 
| order. We copy the following 


| BOND OF UNION. 
“ We, the undersigned, believers in the 


| doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth 
| in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do hereby 
| pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an 
| open communion, and the recognition of one 
| evangelical ministry, by the interchange of 
| pulpits, thus to make visible the unity of 
| the Church. 
“And we furthermore solemnly pledge 
ourselves to stand by each other in securing 
| these ends.” 
| Writers of every denomination, from 
| bishops to laymen, will write for the 
Church Union, which is to be published 
weekly at $2 50 per year. Address Pub- 
| lishers Church Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue Prorestant CuurcH- 
| MAN is a new weekly just commenced in 
| New York in the interest of the Episco- 
It is a handsome eight-page 


New York. 
Sermons by prominent clergymen will 
be given in the new journal. 


Tue Ampassapor, Univer- 
salist, has imbibed the spirit of “ progress 
and improvement,” donned a new dress, 
and secured the best talent of that Church 
for its editorial chair. The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, the orator and author, will furnish 
afresh sermon each week for the Amba 
sador, which will, in itself, give the paper 
a‘ lift,” and help to place it in the ranks of 
first-class journals, 
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Tue Masontc Ectectic; or, 
Gleanings from the Harvest Field of Ma- 
sonic Literature and the Kindred Sciences, 
for January, contains several interesting 
features in the way of reading matter. 


Monrtuttes.—The new ju- 
venile monthly, ‘The Riverside Maga- 
zine,” comes out fresh and fair, as might be 
expected from so well-known a press. The 
illuminated title page, neat engravings, 
and simple stories will please young 
America mightily. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine turns over a 
new leaf for the new year, and for 1867 is 
well adapted to the general taste. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January furnish- 
es a first-class list of writers, and barring 
the rarity of its theological air, is first-class 
reading. Jumping from the rare into the 
dense, we find the Catholic World, support- 
ed by decidedly superior talent. Its col- 
umns are not all given up to religious 
polemics ; but he who dislikes sectarian 
egotisms will find other matter worthy his 
consideration therein. 


Hew Rooks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 








Tue Prrerm’s Procress 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO 
Comes. Delivered under the Similitude of 
aDream. By John Bunyan. 12mo, pp.c., 
440. Cloth, gilt, $5 50; morocco, gilt, $10. 
(London print.) — 

Tue Correr’s SatuRDAY 
Nieut. By Robert Burns. Illustrated by 
F. A. Chapman. Small 4to, pp. 47. Thick 
tinted paper. Morocco, full gilt, $10; 
cloth, $5 50. — 

JENNY JUNE’s AMERICAN 
Cookery Book, containing upwards of 
Twelve Hundred choice and carefully test- 
ed Receipts. Also, a Chapter for Invalids, 
for Infants, one on Jewish Cookery, etc. 
by Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June). 12mo, 
pp. vii., 343. Cloth, $2. 


Unerte Downte’s Home. 
The Boys and Girls at Donaldton. By 
Glance Gaylord. 18mo, pp. 156. Cloth, 
60 cents. oa 


Enetanp Two Hunprep 
Years Aco. By E. H. Gillett. 16mo, pp. 
362. Cloth, $1 50. 


EvanGELinE ; a Tale of Aca- 
die. By Henry W. Longfellow. With Il- 
lustrations by F. O. C. Darley. Sm. 4to, 
pp. 167. Cloth, gilt, $3 50. 


Tue Poreticat Works or H. 
W. Lonergettow. In 4 volumes. 16mo, 
pp. 818, 283, 351, 372. Cloth, $11. 


Tue Prose Works or H. 
W. Lonerettow. Revised Edition. In 
Svolumes. 16mo, pp. 364, 891, 365. Cloth, 


Tue Vision or Str Launce- 
tor. By J.R. Lowell. With Illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Small 4to, 30 folios. 
Cloth, gilt, $2 75. 


Fotk Sones. Selected and 
edited by J. W. Palmer, M.D. Illustrated 
from Original Designs. A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Sm. 4to, pp. xxxviii., 
506. Cloth, $16 50: morocco, full gilt, $20. 


MANUAL FOR THE INsTRUC- 
TION oF “ Rrnes,” Railroad and Political ; 
with a History of the Grand Chicago and 
Northwestern “ Ring,” etc. Edited by Jas. 
Parton. %mo, pp. 74. Paper, 60 cts. 


On Democracy. By J. A. 
Partridge. 8vo, pp. xxii., 418. Cloth, 
$4 50. (London print.) 


Tuer MAKING oF THE AMER- 
ican Nation; or, The Rise and Decline 
of Oligarchy in the West. By J. A. Par- 
tridge. 8vo, pp. xxxvii., 523. Cloth, $5 50. 
(London print.) — 

Wirn GeEnerat SHERIDAN 
tm Lee’s Last Campaicn. By a Staff-Of- 
ficer. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 235. Cloth, $2. 


AMERICAN EccLESIASTICAL 
Law; the Law of Religious Societies, 
Church Government and Creed, Disturb- 
ing Religious Meetings, and the Law of 
Burial-Grounds, in the United States. With 
Practical Forms. By R. H. Tyler, Counsel- 
or at Law. 8vo, pp. viii., 539. Sheep, $6. 


Mavup Mutter. By J. G. 
Whittier, With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. Sm. 4to, 12 folios. Cloth, gilt, 


$3 75. — 

Ho! ror Brazi.! Waar 
aBout Brazit? Question Answered. A 
Pamphlet of General and Special Informa- 
tion for American-Brazilian Emigrants. By 
Wm. Wallace W. Wood, of Natchez. 8vo. 


pp. 50. Paper, $1 25. 


WINNIE AND HER GRAND- 
FATHER; or, The Way to Overcome Evil 
with Good. 18mo, pp. 144. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Hore anp Have; or, Fan- 
ny Grant Among the Indians. A Story for 
Young People. By Oliver Optic (W. T. 
Adams). 16mo, pp. 283, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHARLIE CopMAN’s CRUISE. 
A Story for Boys. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 231. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue American MrnstREL, 
Comprising a Choice Collection of Nation- 
al, Patriotic, and Popular Songs. 16mo, pp. 
300. Paper, 60 cents. 


ATHLETIC Sports For Boys: 
a Repository of Graceful Recreations for 
Youth. Containing Instructions in Gym- 
nastics, Skating, Swimming, Rowing, Sail- 
ing, etc., etc. 16mo, pp.174. Cloth, $1 25. 


Brypineé THE SHEAVES. By 
the Author of the ‘Win and Wear” Se-, 
ries 16mo, pp. 416. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Boox or Hovsr- 
HOLD Pets, and How to Manage Them. 
Containing Instructions about the Breed- 
ing and Management of the Canary, Pig- 
eons, Fancy Poultry, Rabbits, etc. With 
123 fine Woodcnts. 16mo. Cloth, 8 cents. 


Tue ORIGIN OF THE STARs, 
and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacob Ennis. 12mo, pp. 3M. 
Cloth, $2 50. — 


GutpE To HEALTH AND Lone 
Lire: or, What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid; 
What Exercises to Take, etc., etc., withan 
Exposition of Liebig’s Theory on Life, 
Health, and Disease. By R. J. Culverwell, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 109. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue Hisrory or Don Qurix- 
OTE DE LA Mancua. From the Spanish 
of Cervantes, with Illustrations after Doré. 
12mo, pp. 434. Cloth, $1 75. 








A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty 
Scriptures. By J. P. Lange, D.D. Trans- 
lated and Edited by P. Schaff, D.D., and 
others. Vol. IV.: of New Testament; be- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles. Exegetical 
and Doctrinal Commentary, by G. V. Lech- 
ler, D.D., with Homiletical Additions, by 
Rev. C. Gerok. Translated from the second 
German Edition, with Additions, by C. F. 
Schaeffer, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. ix., 480. 
Cloth, $5 50. — 

A Frencn Grammar: being 
an attempt to Present, in a Concise and 
Systematic Form, the Essential Principle 
of the French Language; Including En- 
glish Exercises to be Translated into 
French, etc. With a French, English, and 
Latin Vocabulary. By Edward H. Magill. 
12mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $2. 


Tue Sancruary: a Story of 
the Civil War. By George Ward Nichols. 
With Illustrations, 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$2 25. — 

AFLOAT IN THE ForEsT; or, 
A Voyage Among the Tree-Tops. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 75. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DisTiInevisHED GENERALS. By W. F. G. 
Shanks. 12mo, pp. 352. Cloth, $2. 


How to Get Ricu; or, a 
Key to Honest Wealth. Being a Practical 
Guide to Business Success. Applicable to 
all Trades and Professions. By Asher L. 
Smith and J. W. Hawxhurst. Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, pp. 144. Paper, 60 cts. 


Trur Mantiness; or, The 
Landscape Gardener. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. By Mre. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo, 
pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. 


A LittLe DINNER aT Tr- 


mins’, to which are added The Bedford- | 
Row Conspiracy, the Fitz-Boodle Papers, | 


and A Shabby-Genteel Story. By W. M. 
Thackeray. Copyright Edition. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 311. Cloth, $1 50. 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN 
Lonpon, to which are added, Novels by 
Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Copyright Edition. 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 382. Cloth, $1 50. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Tue crowded state of our 
columns has precluded us from giving to 
our readers several choice contributed 
articles which we had intended to serve up 
for them this month. One, “ Visiting the 
Sick,” shall certainly appear in our next 
issue, and we trust will receive the indorse- 
ment it richly merits. 








Dorsear’s Commerctar In- 
STITUTIONS.—We regret that a typograph- 
ical error caused the advertisement of 
these institutions on the cover of the Jour- 
NAL of last month to read “stiffness, 
cramping, or tumbling,” instead of which 
it should have been, “ stiffness, cramping, 
or trembling.” — 

Our enterprising friend Mr. 
Cook, the excursionist and tourist con- 
ductor, has recently made extensive ar- 
rangements for the transportation of those 
who intend visiting the great Paris Ex- 
position. He has been authorized by the 
French Emperor, who has furnished a 
large block of new building for the purpose, 
to provide for those who travel with his 








tickets, comfortable apartments at a mod- 
derate charge during their stay in Paris. 
Guides will also be furnished to Cook's 
touriste, who will thus be enabled to see 
Paris and the fair in an effective and satis- 
factory manner without extra charge. For 
further particulars, fares, etc., see Cook's 
circular, procurable at this office. 


Mr. Grorce R. Buneay, 
our frequent contributor, is now making a 
tour through the States of the great West, 
and will furnish for our columns sketches 
of distinguished Western characters as he 
proceeds. We give two such sketches in 
our present number. 

An esteemed correspondent, 
residing among the Pine Hills of Georgia, 
writes us very favorably of the feelings of 
Georgians toward Northerners who have 
settled among them, or who propose to 
settle among them. Georgia, for either 
agricultural or manufacturing enterprises, 
is one of the finest States in the South. 


| The climate is mild and equable. We 


rejoice in this happy state of affairs in 
Georgia; but we have heard from one or 
two other Southern States recently, that 
their social status was not in all respects 
congenial to the Northern immigrant. 
We trust that before long all animosity 
and all bitterness in every portion of the 
country will give way to mutual friend- 
ship and genuine sympathy. The sooner 
social harmony is established, the sooner 
will substantial advancement commence 
in those things which constitute a state's 
prosperity and happiness. 


Premiums. — Many friends 
write asking us to extend the time for 
closing up. One says: “‘ Extend the time 
till April, and I can make up a club of one 
hundred ;” another says: “I can give but a 
portion of my time to the work, and have 
not thus far accomplished all I have hoped 
to do. Give me till March, and I will 
have a club !arge enough to secure a piano 
for my wife.”’ Others ask for more time 
on account of the difficulty of “ getting 
around” among the neighbors during the 
frosty and snowy season. In view of all 
these circumstances, we have concluded 
to furnish the JouRNAL at the rates named 
in the January number, including pre- 
miums, up to the first of May. A list of 
Thirty-five subscribers at $2 each, se- 
cures to the getter-up of the clnb a Fifty- 
five dollar Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machine. Remittances may be safely 
made through the express companies, by 
post-office orders, or by checks payable to 
the order of Fowler and Wells, or to 8. R. 
Wells, New York. —— 


Piant Trees.—We would 
call the attention of readers to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs E. G. Evans & Co., 
York, Pa., relating to fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., in our present 
number. Send stamps for catalogue. 

Goop Pens, Ink, AND Parger 
are necessary for good writing. Poor 
matenals, rusty pens, pale ink, and coarse, 
slazy paper are unfit for any writing. Let- 
ters written in pencil—which we had 
rather be excused from reading—reflect 
no credit on the writer, and occasion 
much delay and vexation. Many errors 
and losses occur by carelessness in these 
things. Clear, short, well-written letters, 
with post-office, county, and State 
given, properly signed by the writer, are 
sure to get prompt attention, while the 
more wordy and indistinctly written epis- — 
tles lie over. Our correspondents who 
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have read the hand-books How to Write, 
How to Talk, How to Behave, and How to 
Do Business, write right; many who have 
not read them, write wrong, and then find 
fault with us when they are themselves to 
blame. “Uncle Sam" miscarries some- 
times; gets blocked up by snow-storms, 
run into rivers, or burned on railways. 
But proper care will secure to correspond- 
ents prompt attention, with the aforesaid 
extraordinary exceptions. 





General Items. 





Commerce OF THE UNITED 
Srates.—The annual value of our trade 
with England and her North American 
Colonies amounts to something like 
$500,000,000 per annum ; and if we take the 
average time of passage between England 
and America at about fourteen days, we 
may say that something like $20,000,000 
worth of property are at any given moment 
afloat between England and America. On 
an average 9,000,000 cwt. of wheat or wheat 
flour is exported to England from America, 
or about 35 per cent. of the whole of the 
wheat and wheat flour brought into Eng 
land, while importations of raw cotton used 
formerly to be 80 per cent., and are now 
something short of 30 per cent. America 
is producing materials with which to feed 
and clothe our Old Country cousins. When 
our coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, and 
gold mines shall be fully developed, we 
can supply the world not only with food 
and clothing, but with fuel, and the pre- 
cious metals as well. Isn't it comforting 
to be an American ? 


An Inpostor.—A_ fellow 
announcing himself as * Professor,” issues 
a show bill, proposing to lecture on Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, Mesmerism, Psy- 
chology, and Fortune-Telling. He adver- 
tises also as a “ Practical Physician for 
healing all kinds of Diseases."’ Of course 
he is simply an impostor, totally unworthy 
of attention. 


How to Ger up a Money 
Panic.—Let all the long-faced, dyspeptic, 
desponding, tobacco-chewing, . whisky- 
drinking ‘ miserable sinners” who edit low 
newspapers, start a prediction that every- 
thing is going to smash, because they 
happen to be out of office, and all the silly 
stupids echo the cry, and Jo, the panic 
comes! Weare an excitable, scary people, 
and our fears are easily worked up by de- 
signing knaves. 


How to Have Crean 
Crorues.—In Belgium and Holland linen 
is prepared beautifully, because the wash- 
erwomen use refined borax instead of 
soda, as a washing powder. One large 
handful of borax is used to every ten gal- 
lons of boiling water, and the saving is 
said to beonehalf. For laces and cambrics 
an extra quantity is used. Borax does not 
injure the linen, and it softens the hardest 
water. A teaspoonful of borax added to 
an ordinary-sized kettle of hard water, in 
which it is allowed to boil, will effectually 
soften the water. 

Nor Reapy.—We could not 
get portraits of all the members of Con- 
gress and Railway men, composing our 
great excursion party to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, in time for the present 
number. A pressure of business prevents 
one from sitting; modesty prevents an- 
other, and so we are kept waiting. If pa- 
tlence and perseverance will secure the 
end desired, we will have them some time. 





“Do Tuer Miss Me art 


Home ?"’—It is gratifying to learn, through 
kind letters, that the A. P. J. was 
“missed” in many families, until the 
“head center’’ renewed his subscription. 
We intend to make our monthly visits 
indispensable to the happiness of all intel- 
ligent, reformatory, progressive families— 
to make it not only a /uxury, but a necessity. 


A Lecrurer.—The Rev. Dr. 
Deems, of North Carolina, is now residing 
in this city, and preaching every Sunday 
morning to a congregation in the chapel of 
the University. Lately he was called to 
lecture in the Capitol in Raleigh, N. C., 
and from the criticism of the Raleigh Sen- 
tinel on his effort, we are led to think him 
a lecturer of no mean order. He is in- 
structive and entertaining, and very likely 
to gain the favorable support of the intelli- 
gent public. We cordially commend his 
name to associations seeking lecturers. 


Wr have before us the An- 
nual Report of the New York Central R.R. 
Company for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1866, which gives a clear statement of the 
condition of that extensive concern. The 
total amount of paid in capital stock is 
$24,901,000. Funded debt, $14,095,804 34. 
Total length of road, including branch lines, 
555.88 miles. Number of locomotive 
engines, 276; passenger cars, 292; other 
cars of all kinds, 5,309. Total cost of road 
and equipment, $34,133,811 35. Receipts 
reported for the year, $14,596,785 68 ; expen- 
ditures, interest, and rent, $12,557,771 47: 
net earnings, $2,039,014 21, equal to 7.83 
per cent. (and U, S. tax) on capital stock. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE Ap- 
VANCEMENT OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
—On the 13th ult., the annual meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
the Arts and Sciences was held in their 
rooms at Cooper Institute. From a report 
read by Professor L. D. Gale, it was shown 
that the operations of the Association dur- 
ing the past year had been very successful. 
The election of officers for 1867 resulted 
as follows: President, John H. Griscom ; 
Vice-Presidents, E. Hamilton Davis, Alfred 
W. Craven, Charles P. Kirkland, and 8. J. 
Prime; General Secretary, Leonard D. 
Gale; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert M. C. Graham ;, Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C. F. Hartt; Treasurer, 
Christopher Z. Wemple; Librarian, John 
Disturnell; Council, J. W. Richards, 





Lorenzo Sherwood, Henry O'Reilly, E. M. | 


Barnum, R. H. Williams, Andrew H. 
Green, John Allen, Jos. B. Varnam, Jr., 
Harvey B. Lane, John Priestley, Charles 
A. Macy, Matthew Maury, Jeremiah Loder, 
8. R. Wells, Wm. E. Hagan. 


Cost or Eneravines.—Or- 
dinary portraits, on block, say six inches 
square, cost for engraving from $15 to $25, 
depending on how fine they are. Stereo- 
typed or electrotyped copies of such en- 
gravings may usually be obtained for 
about one third the first cost. We pay 
thousands of dollars evefy year for e' v- 
ings to illustrate our works, and will sell 
to other editors copies of any except such 
as are copy-righted for special uses. 


PHONOGRAPHY, OR SHORT- 
HAND Writrxe.—When writing is a ne- 
cessity, as in this age it has become to all 
persons of culture and intelligence, it is 
certainly desirable to possess the best and 
speediest means of committing thoughtgto 
paper. Phonography, @ strictly philo- 
sophic and legible system of phonetic 
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shorthand, provides the means of writing | 
words as rapidly as they are spoken. If | 
you would secure the subtile thoughts that 
flow into your own mind, or that you feel | 
worth preserving while listening to the 1 
spoken thoughts of others, learn phonog- ! 
raphy. If you are a physician, and would 
preserve a record of your cases, so that 
from your accumulated experience you 
may help to evolve the laws of health and | 
disease, learn phonography. If you are a | 
minister, and would save five sixths of the 
time you at present employ in writing your 
notes or elaborating your sermons in full, 
learn phonography. If you are a lawyer, 
and would secure the fleeting testimony on 
which may depend the fortune, life, or 
honor of your client, learn phonography. 
If you area student, and would fully benefit 
by the oral instruction ef your professors 
and teachers. learn phonography. Ifyou are 
desirous of qualifying yourself for the use- 
ful and honorable profession of a reporter 
—should your education and abilities in 
other respects warrant such a determina- 
tion—learn phonography, for it is not only 
a lucrative calling, but to young men of 
talent it is one of the most certain stepping- 
stones to a position of honor and emolu- 
ment.— Ben. Pitman. 

(We concur in the above, and add, that 
the means by which to learn phonography 
may be found ina circular sent from this 
office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
pay return postage.] 

Lone Lire.—Mr. Andrew 
Loveland and wife, of Otter Creek town- 
ship, are perhaps the oldest couple in Mer- 
cer County, Pa. Mr. Loveland was born in 
Massachusetts in the year 1771. His wife, 
now living, is in her ninetieth year. He 
has been married twice, his first wife hav- 
ing died over half a century ago. He is 
father of twenty children, eleven of whom 
are yet living. His oldest son is still alive, 
and in his seventy-third year. Mr. Love- 
land and lady live alone, and do their cook- 
ing and work. This fall he made over five 
thousand shingles, and intends to make 
sufficient to cover his house. He works, 
not because he has to, but because he pre- 
fers to. He has still an excellent memory, 
reads the news of the day, and has not 
used glasses for over twenty-five years. 
He voted for Gen. Washington the second 
time he was a candidate for President, and 
has voted every Presidential election since 
that time. Of course he isa temperance 


Cocx-FieuTine has its pa- 
trons in the country— nd—as well as 
‘in town. At a petty sessions of Cheshire 

strates, on Monday in Deiamere 
Forest, two dozen officers, squires, and 
—_—- of less degree were summoned, 
the instance of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, for takin 
oY in a cock fighting match at the Pee 
farm, near n, on the 28th ult. 
They all pleaded guilty to one of the 
made against them, and were fined 
ng from $12 to $25.—Jiustrated 
News. 
{Our dignified English cousins who 
lament the waywardness of their American 
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children, still keep up the custom of cock- 
fighting, pugilistic exhibitions, horse-rac- | 
ing, and other genteel sports. They charge | 
us with being little better than North | 
American savages, and on the road to | 
swift and certain destruction. While we | 
candidly admit that certain recently im- | 
ported American citizens are no better 
than they ought to be, we can not see that | 
the children of Uncle Sam have fallen far | 
below their virtuous transatlantic kin. In 
some respects, we think the former the 
more circumspect. ] i 


“ Ar.” — We would refer 
our readers to the advertisement of Mr. D., 
the agent for B. & Co.'s celebrated Ale. 
Those who wish to recommend ale te their 

tients will do well to examine the qual- 

ty of the article offered for sale by Mr. D. 
_ Medical Journal for Oct., 1866. 

Tut, tut, tut, Mr. C. M. J. Arn’t you off 
the track? Is this the course to secnre the 
best interests of the medical profession and 
the public? In California, seven out of ten 
of the best physicians have died drunk- 
ards! How is it in Illinois? 

By the recommendation of bitters and 
other alcoholic stimulants to their patients, 
physicians are doing irreparable injury to 
the bodies and souls of men, women, and 
children. May God open their eyes to the 
evil they are doing ! —— 

America In MrinraturE.— 
A great national park is to be established 
in Washington. A correspondent says 
that it is proposed to make the park a 
“working model” of the United States— 
“to delineate, if not to reproduce in mina- 
ture, the topography of the continent—to 


| set Huron and Ontario in reduced scale 


upon a living map some two miles long, 
not in water colors, but in the element it- 
self—to lead a toy Mississippi, from its 
baby nursery in the Rocky Monntains, of 
real rock, through a little continent to a 
small Gulf of Mexico. The St. Lawrence 
and the Colorado, and all other great rivers, 
are to be represented by mimic streams ; 
and without intending any allusion to the 
exclusion of the States lately in rebellion, 
all the States and Territories are to be rep- 
resented, preserving their relative position 
and proportion. It is proposed that mu- 
seums shall be erected upon each of these 
little representative tracts, and that the 
States and citizens shall be invited to con- 
tribute to their cabinets specimens of the 
natural and artificial productions of the 
States represented.” 

This is a grand scheme, and will require 
considerable ingenuity and labor to carry 
it out. It would be altogether unique, and 
a great addition to the attractions of the 
capital. 

Let the thing be done. It would assist 
in teaching the geography of Uncle Sam- 
uel’s farm. There are few who can spare 
the time and money to go over the whole 
ground, but all would like to see it in min- 
iature. 


TEMPER anv HovsEs.— 
Downing says that a person's tem: de- 
pends a good deal on the kind of house 
which he occupies. Downing is right. If 
you wish to find a cross, crabbed, fretful 
old fellow, call on some gentleman in the 
country who lives in a leaky house, unpro- 
tected by shade trees. We believe that a 
dwelling is such a perfect counterpart ot 
the tenant that occupies it, that we think 
we could tell the residence of a small-soul- 
ed man by just — his ar 9 
Such men always build r stoops wii 
out seats. Make a memorandum of it, and 
when you come across an ample 
with all the conveniences of shade an 
comfort, just say to youtself—here dwells 
a gemerous heart and a fat kitchen. Knock 
and enter.— Country Gentleman. 

Yes! The Indian lives in a rude hut or 
wigwam ; the “ border ruffian” in a shan- 
ty; the low lout in a hovel; and gipsies 


| and Arabs in tents. Cultivated people 


build fine honses in beantiful situations, 
and surround them with shrubs, vines, and 
trees. They make their homes as beauti- 
ful and as happy as circumstances will per- 
mit. And thés is an evidence of their cal- 
tivation, refinement, and civilization. 


So should we live, that every hour 
Should die, as dies a natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power: 
That every thought and every deed 
May hald within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need. 
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this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according ta, the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 
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Business. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 





Turkiso Barus. — No. 63 
Cotvumsta STREET, BROOKLYN HEteurTs. 
Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turkisu Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
miore efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 


purpose. 

» Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 

nished.to a limited number of persons, who 

may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 

in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 

Mrs. E, De La Verene, M.D., 


149 CaRtTon AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 





Tue Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





RAN 


Tue Farmer’s Recorp anp Account Boor, wirn APPROPRI- 
ate REApDINGs AND Rutixes. For Recording Business Transactions, Embracing Family 
and Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services Began, when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 
Crop, the Quantity Raised, the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 
Entire Amount of each. 

The whole so classified, arranged, and consolidated as to present the result of each 
year's business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can be easily and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income Required to be made to the Assessor of Internal 
Revenue. ° 

DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL FAR 7 

Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—sent by mail, prepaid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. 

For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Tar Heratp or Heattu 
AND JOURNAL OF PayrsicaL CULTURE.— 
This is a Monthly Magazine of forty-eight 
pages, devoted exclusively to the Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral regeneration and | 


development of the race. | 
Ir writ Teacu the Laws which govern | 


New PuysioGnomy ; or, 
Siens or CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
}tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
| handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim reste. 
The “Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 





to obey them. | 


how to avoid them, and the best and safest 
method of treatment, by the use of agents 
which do not impair the vitality of the 
tissues. 


Ir witt TeAcH how Children should be 








Tae Movement - Curt. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 





Hiestanp Warter-Cure.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See Pureno.ocicat Journat, December, 
‘58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 





Waters’ SquarRE AnD Up- 


RicuT Pranos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET | 


Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 


of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. e various | Perfect Men and Women. 
races and nations are descri The Teu- It wits Teace the Strdcture and Fanc- 


| ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
| Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
| his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
| distinguished percene of ancient and mod- 
| ern times, with biographical sketches and 
| delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvives, Orators, 
STATESMEN, Warriors, ARTISTS, PoETs, 
PuILosopHers, INVENTORS, PUGILISTS, 
Surcrons, Discoverers, Actors, Mvsi- 
CIANS, pa are a. It pS = , age 
pzp1 of biography, acquaint read- 
er with the Soceraaa@ Dosnee. in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Czsar, Sh 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franktin, 
ncroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
| Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the ik, 
where practicable. has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


tions of every organ in the body, and the 
best method of keeping them in a healthy 
condition. 


It wit TEACH the principles of Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, Swedish Movements, etc. 


It writ TeEacn what is the natural food 
for man, and how it should be prepared. 


Ir WIL. conTarN articles upon Bathing 
and Clothing, upon Exercise, Rest, and 
Sleep, upon Recreation, Amusements, and 
Social Enjoyments, upon Education, Top- 
ics of the Month, Home Treatment of Dis- 
ease, Answers to Correspondents, and upon 
all subjects calculated to improve the con- 
dition and promote the happiness of man- 
kind. 


Each No. for 1867, will contain an article of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 





born and reared, so that they may beeome 


Toe New Maaazine ror 
1867.—The Riverside Magazine for young 
people, brilliantly illustrated by the best 
American artists. 


January and February numbers now 
ready. 

Contents varied, instructive, and amus- 
ing, by the ablest writers of the day— 
History, Biography, Natural History, 
Manners and Customs in Foreign Lands, 
Stories of Adventure, Music and Verse, 
Charades, Puzzles, Rebuses, etc., etc.] 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$2 50 per year, in advance; 3 copies, 
$6 50; 5 copies, $10; 10 copies, $20, and 
an extra copy gratis; single copies, 2% 
cents. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every 


the physical organization of Man, and how | part of the country. 


Address HURD & HOUGHTON, Pab- 


Ir wit TEAcH the Causes of Disease, | i .n0r No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 


Clergymen and Teachers supplied with 


| the Magazine one year for $2. 
, Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, 
| on receipt of 20 cents. 


| Lonpon Soctery: a Popn- 
ular Magazine Brilliantly Mlustrated. — 
| Messrs. Hurp & Hoveuron beg to an- 
nounce an arrangement with the publish- 
ers of London Society for a reissue in this 
country of that richly illustrated monthly. 
The magazine will be elegantly printed at 
the Riverside Press, from duplicate plates, 
without omissions or alterations. 
} PROGRAMME FOR 1867. 
| Playing for High Stakes. By Miss Thom- 
as; with illustrations. Sketches from the 
Bench and the Bar; accompanied by por- 
traits. Anecdote and Gossip about Clubs. 
Some “Club” Memoranda. “ Recollec- 
| tions of a Bachelor ;” by “ Jack Easel, Es- 
quire ;" illustrated by C. Du Maurier. En- 
glish Caricature ; Notes on the Masters of 
| Humoristic Art in England ; with illustra- 
tions drawn from the salient points of fa- 
mous caricatures. The Old London Hos- 
| telries, and the Men who Frequented them. 
| Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures—the 





hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. | 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal | 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash | Premiums For Hours at 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned | Home.—For Twenty Subscribers ($60), & 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for | Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing-Machine, the 
$2%5 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 | °&sh price of which is $55. 
Broadway, New York. | Lange’s Commentary: For fifteen sub- 
. HORACE WATERS. | scribers ($45), the three volumes of this 
—._—.- | great Commentary, post-paid. For five 
Natura History or New | subscribers ($15), either volame. 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov-| Hours at Home is admitted to be the best 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. | Family Monthly in the country. It aims 
A very important work, and not to be | to afford pure and useful reading. It is 
found in the market at any price. We can | sustained by more than 200 writers, many 
supply the following volumes, got up in | of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 
good and substantial binding, and in large | can literature. 
quarto volumes, embracing the following! Terms, $3 a year; six copies for $15; 
subjects : twelve for $30, and one free to the one who 
5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- | gets up the club. Clergymen and students 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by | of Theology receive it for $2 50. 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M.| Bound Volumes: The first three volumes, 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- | elegantly bound, will be sent post-paid for 
uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; 2, } $2 50 each, or the three for $7. For $9 the 
Palaentology, by James Hall. All full of | three volumes and a year's subscription. 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. | For $5 eith:r volume and a year’s subscrip- 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, tion. SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 








Uron Scasscts Rearme vo Hzarrey. | paintings rendered on wood by W. Luson 
Dio Lewis, Horace Greeley, O. B. Froth- Thomas. The Falconer's Lay; illustrated 
ingham, Dr. Bellows, and many other of by Birket Foster. The Private Life of a 
the best writers of the age will contribute Public Nuisance; by James Greenwood 
to its columns. (the amateur “* Casual”’). 
The articles in January number on And other readable and entertaining top- 
“Human DEvRLOPwENT,” ics, amply illustrated by eminent artists. 


Beechet: | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
By Beney Weed yf An | Single numbers................J...4. $ 40 


are well worth a year’s subscription. 

This Magazine ought to be in every fam- | 
ily. It will save many times its cost in | 
Physicians’ fees, besides promoting health, | 


prolonging life, and increasing the happi- 
ness of all who read it. mum) ond Sontin Deity SS per an- 
| num) sent to one address for six dollars. 
Agents wanted in every neighborhood. | gg 411 subscriptions are payable in ad 
Price $2 a year: 20 cents a number. For | vance, 
30 subscribers and $60 we givea premium! WURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
of Wheeler & Wilson's Scwing Machine, 459 Broome Street, New York. 
worth $55. Address ‘ *,* The January number is now ready 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., for delivery, and sent to any address, pre- 


“Tae SACREDNESS OF THE Bopy,” | 
By O. B. Frothingham ; and NN ET Tr 450 
“How To TRaIx uP a Curt,” Two copies, one year................ 8 50 
By L. N. Fowler, Five copies, one year................ 20 00 
Ten copies, one year..... ........... 40 00 


And an extra copy gratis. 
Clubbing with the Riverside Magazine for 
Young People : 

The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per an- 





389 Broadway, New York. Publishers. 





1t* 15 Laight Street, New York City. | paid, on receipt of 30 cents. ‘ 
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Swartwovur’s Patent Mer- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER, for 
fastening Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 
ent Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of 
every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, etc., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is designed for fastening 
papers of all kinds, temporarily or perma- 
nently, as may be desired. 

The advantages which this mode of fast- 
ening presents over all others are as fol- 
lows: 

First—It binds the papers firmly and 
secure!y, without fear of their coming apart 





or tearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, etc. } 

Second—It gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Third—It is easily applied, and as easily | 
removed, without injury to the papers. 

Fourth—It will bind from one to two 
hundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Strips, it can be made to bind one thon- 
sand. 

Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with 
all the sizes, when required; the No. 1 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. 

Sixth—It presents a neat and ornamental 
appearance, and is so compact as not to 
interfere with the smooth folding of the 
papers. — 

Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold by all 
stationers. 

(See illustrated book.) 


W. H. SWARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., 
New York. 


Tue Maryland Farmer—a 
monthly periodical, published by S. 
SANDS, MILLS & CO., No. % S. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore ; devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Rural Economy, Household 
Affairs, and Mechanic Arts. 

It is a Reliable and Practical Journal, 
devoted to the different departments of 
Field Culture, such as growing Field 
Crops, Orchard and Garden Fruits, Garden 
Vegetables and Flowers, Flowers for the 
Lawn and Yard, Trees and Plants, Care of 
Domestic Animals, etc., together with all 
subjects of a kindred nature interesting to 
the Farmer, Horticulturist, and House- 
hold. 

The Farmer contains 48 double-colamn 
octavo pages, with a 4-page cover, making 
in the 12 numbers, 624 pages—printed on 
fine paper and clear type. 

Published on the first of each month, at 
$1 50 per year—or 6 copies for $7 }0—or 
10 copies for $10, and a copy to the getter 
up of the club. ("Specimen copies 
furnished gratis. 


Ture Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. Bt 











WARRANTED GARDEN 
Szeps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
sortment, which we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. 

All our seeds are thoroughly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 





all applicants. ; 
Address EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., 
ate York, Pa. 


“ANN ne 





Manuatran Lire Insvur- 
ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; 3. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 





A Deticate Suspsecr DEtt- 
CATELY TREATED.—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





New YEar’s PRESENTS.— 


Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 3 50 
Webster's new Illustrated Diction- 

Winns ccenscetquqnceaccanscnces 12 00 
Southey’s Poems, 10 vols., fancy 

DO sack css ecésccies 60GB en cowes 15 00 
Young American's Library, 12 

CURD. GOOER. 2.0. cccvcccoseccoscess 10 00 
Sewing Machine (recommended)... 60 00 
Howard's new Sporting Rifle (The 

I etc scnaecasaccansse 28 00 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 

with 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 

graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, 

Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo...... 12 00 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., t 

Glin 00 0000 cenc<<cetannuneceses 200 
American Eloquence: a collection 

of speeches and addresses by the 

most eminent Orators of Ameri- 

ca. With biographical sketches 

and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver's Works for the Young, in 

Moore. 2 vols., 8vo 12 00 

S WR e weds wetsses ative ‘ete 3 00 
Albums, $2, $3, $5, to 10 00 





Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 





Tue Prace to Ger Croru- 
Inc.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly en hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





Tue ILiustraTeED ANNUAL, 
Reoister oF Rurat AFFAIRS FOR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cents. They 
contain over 250 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. tf 





Woopn’s Partor Gymnasium 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, ete. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest, child, 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 28th 
Street, New York. 3t* 





Lapies’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rosert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

¢2 This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 482 Broome St., New York. 





NFACTIUN GY 
Tue CompLeteE PHONOGRA- 
PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instrnction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $225. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Notices oF THE Press.—‘ This is the 
latest, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on Phonography that has yet 
been published. It + justifies its com- 
prehensive title."—N. Y. Daily Times. 
*Mr. Munson, from ample experience of 
its use, in a responsible official capacity, is 
well qualified to explain the character of 
Phonography, and to set forth its advan- 
tages ; and the volume which he has now 
given to the public, for its clearness of 
statement and fullness of detail, will doubt- 
less take the precedence of all previous 
manuals on the subject."—N. Y. Tribune. 
——* The labor that has been expended on 
this work can hardly be realized by a casual 
glance at it; every sentence and almost 
every word must have been the subject of 
discussion, inquiry, and reference. But it 
has been conscientiously performed as a 
labor of love, and the benefit will be reap- 
ed by those who study it to become report- 
ers, as well as by those who read it to ob- 





tain some idea of a curious, useful, and 

beautiful art.”—N. ¥. World.——* Not only | 

is this the best manual of Phon phy 

with which we are acquainted, but there is 

no other book upon the same subject which 

, ho comparison with it."—wN. Y. 
Mt. 


a» 


Tue Rapip SaLe or THE 
JvuBILATE enables the publishers, at this 
early date after its first appearance, to an- | 
nounce the Théirtieth Edition of 1000 each. | 
Price $1 38. Sent by mail, post-paid. $12 
a dozen. Sold by all Music Dealers. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. it 








Puonocrapuic Works.— 
Get the best.” Graham's Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham's Standard Phonographic Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman’s Manual, $1; Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman’s Companion, 
$1 50. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours | 
each day in reading and writing it, would | 
in six months attain the proficiency or 
capacity of writing one hundred words per 
minute. Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham's and Pitman’s works by FowLer 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





[Annou: Sor this or the 
tment must reach the by the 
1st of the month date in which 
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cating Bonbele ethene 





Tue AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL 
Montaty. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 

Contents for January, 1867. 

I. School and Teachers in Germany, with 
a lively Mustration—* The German School- 
master on Pay-Day.” 

IL. John Boyd, a Story of School Life, 
by William W. Tufts. 

III. Radical Defects in Education, by Dr. 
Hooker, of Yale College. 

IV. Pedagogical Law, The Law as to 
Teachers’ Morals, by M. McN. Walsh, Esq., 
of the New York Bar. 

V. Culture of the Imagination. 

VI. The Prize Poem, a New Dialogue, by 
Whitte More. 

VIL. Oceanic Phenomena, by J.J. Steven- 


son. 

VIII. Respect Due to Pupils. 

IX. A Rare Case of Courage. 

X. “Out of School.” 

XI. New Music Book needed. 

XII. “ A Few Words.” 

XIII. ‘“‘ Have we a Standard of English 
Pronunciation ?” by D. H. Cruttenden, 

XIV. Letter from Oregon, by Alphonso 


XV. An Advocate for Flogging in School. 

XVI. Educational Intelligence in United 
States, Mexico, South America, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Prussia, Austria, Australia. 

XVII. List of Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the United States. 

VIII. Reviews of New Books: New 
Latin Books, The Giant Cities of | ashan, 
History of the Gipsies, ‘Ihe Metric Sys- 
tem, Superstition and Force, Literature 
and Art, The Great Rebellion, Aids to 
School Discipline. 

Pw: What is new in Science and the 
rts. 

XX. New Inventions for Schools. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books, and all Articles for use in 
Schools. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens 

mail, prepaid, 15 cents. y 

CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 

Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional field, a copy of Wisster’s Royau 
Quarto Dictionary, price $- 

J. W. SCHERMERHO N & CO., 

1t* 430 Broome Street, New York. 





Tue Mopset Partor MaGa- 


ZINE OF AMERICA, 
DEMORE! }, MONTHLY. 
Presenting a rai beautiful combina- 


tion of Art and Li re, including mag- 
nificent Engravings, Original Stories and 
Poems, by the best writers. New and 
pular Music, Model Cottages, Household 
atters, the latest and most reliable 
Fashions, Elegant Fashion Plates, Braid 
and Embroidery, useful and valuable full- 
size Patterns, together with a constant 
succession of novelties. A model of 
Beauty and Artistic Excellence, or as the 
New York Independent says “ Universally 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine 
of America.” 
Yearly, $3, with either of the followin; 
remiums: 3 pieces of Music, Initial 
ote Paper and Envelopes, package of 
superior Needles, Lily or Roseate Bloom for 
the Complexion, System of Dress Cutting, 
a package of Pens, or two fine steel Parlor 
engravings toeach subscriber. Postage on 
ither om oe. J wr -- ne 
Three copies, 3. Five copies. b 
Tie MONTHLY and YOUNG anieiefca 
together, $4. Splendid premiums for clu 
consisting of new and yer Books, 
Albums, other Magazines, Work Baskets 
and Boxes, Reticules, Writing Desks, 
Music Boxes, a Cases, Clothes- 
Wringers, Webster's Dictionary, Bibles, 
Sewing Machines, Melodeons, Organs, 
Pianos, etc., etc. Send for circular or 


specimen of ne. Published 
eH SENNINGS DEMOREST, No 478 
Broadway, New York. 
AE IE SE 
umber as 8) cen 
The January ‘and Feb 
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Demorsst’s Youne AMERI- 
ca.—A new artistic and splendidly illus- 
trated Monthly Magazine for boys and 
girls, presenting a museum of ey nA 
art, science, titerature, and fun, to include 
stories, music, games, puzzles, toys, and 
other entertaining features. 

YOU. AMERICA 
Alpha—Beti—Cally. 

Always Beautiful Combinations, Delight- 
ful Engravings, Funny Games, Historical 
Incidents, Joyous Knowledge, Literature, 
Music, Novelties, Original Poems, Queries, 
Riddles, Stories, Teaching Useful Virtues, 
While Xuberant, Youthful, Zealous, etc. 

January and February numbers of Yo! 
America, with splendid novelties, engrav- 
ings, stories, toys, and other beautiful and 
entertaining things for the boys and girls, 
including music. 

Single copies, 15 cents, mailed free; 

early, $1.50. Each additional copy. $1, or 
jes for $5; to single subscribers at 
$1 3. With a good Box of Paints, Pearl 
two-bladed Pocket Knife, Harmonicon, 
Microscope, Package of Magic Photo- 

phs, or a Compass as a premium. 

‘ostage on the premium, 6 cents. Pub- 
lished by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. Splendi 
premiums for Clubs, consisting of ks, 
Albums, Spy-Glasses, Pocket- ks, Reti- 
cules, Magic Lanterns, Gold Pens, Skates, 
Dictionaries, Music Boxes, Tool Chests, 
Accordeons, Sleighs, Silver Watches, Furs, 
Sewing Machines, etc., etc. Send for cir- 
cular, 





Watson’s Manvat or Cat- 
I8STHENICS: a systematic drill-book with- 
out apparatus, for Schools, Families, and 
Gymnasiums, illustrated from original de- 
signs, by J. Madison Watson. Price, 
post-paid, $1 25. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Watson's Manual is one of the best works 
on gymnastics—all the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
= of anatomy, ph siology, and 

ygiene. They have been thoroughly and 

tedly tested in mnasiums and 
ools, invariably ae the — 
results. They are especially valuable in 
cases of incipient consumption, dyspepsia, 
and general muscular weakness, insurin 
the regulation of associated, and the equa! 
development of antagonistic groups of 
muscles. 





$2.—Tools and instructions 

complete for soldering all materials. A 

valuable art which any one may learn. 

For particulars address A. P. B OWN, 
4t 


Syracuse, N. Y 


= 

BoarpDING In New YorkK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 





city. 
an Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





“ AMERICAN Scuoot Instt- 
- 4N Epvucationat Bureau, Founp- 


ED . 

(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families should send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the “* Teachers’ Bulletin.” 

(2.) Torepresent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is especially for 
those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
tior Female Mus‘c Teachers are always in 
demand, All Teachers should have the 

Application Form.” 

3.) To give parents information of good 
is. Facts concerriing Schools are 
Lai anh bo aed and a. pomaty sub- 
those who see! ools for their 

children and wards. 


ie reliability of the “ American School 
Institute” is amply vouched for by well- 
wn Educators and business men in all 





sections of the country. The testi 
will be sent when desired. ates 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actu- 
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Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Execrro- 
Maenetic Macutnes.—The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. d for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “ Six 
current” contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one im nt m - 

lectricity, and but important modifi 

cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 

wer.’ The book-I allude to will be 
‘ound pom peeery | and on oy gs No 
a and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my éntensi- 
Sled Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

“ The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
oo a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

“ B. Smtuiwan, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





CuickErRING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers ef Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have’ been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
CoMPANIONS— 
For the Bookbinder ................- 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
GWE cienbitndad Cid be baidh <4 donnetp nee 
MEE stclaiciudhbessss ocusevescesr ee 150 





di} 

Cotton Spinner .............sseeceeee 

, 404 

Dyer’s Companion. 
“Instructor 


Surveyor 
The Art of Dyeing, etc.... 
SOR coc nsedh covdeceneseceuasiean 


an Essay on the Manufacture of Stecl, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be repre 


ice 

Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 

Overman’s Metallurgy ............... 3 00 

Bourne on the Steam-Engine. . . 

——s Currying,and Leather eae 
n, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





For 1865, 1866, AnD 1867. 
—Tue Taree ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puysioenomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter. With 

than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 
Address FowLerR AND WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
> Yo mnie peed dl . , 
om) of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. ire guickes 4 Re , and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBANDAN & Marsa, 679 Broadway, 
CaswE.. & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 B: way, 
Heeeman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLA Proprietors. 
"eae RL 


Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New _ oe tented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 





New Booxs.—Cyc.opepta. 


OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest perjod to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 
upplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo, $2, 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large ig $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

B. GON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, conperylates, $3. 

THE K OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 


time. $2. 

TE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 


cises, $2. 
JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 2. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, 





VaLuaB_E Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations. ....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson, 2 %5 
ra Qy the War. By Richard Grant : 
__ REE RATES 


PEE 0.0... nkekadiavendséetsespbh th 1% 
Exhibition Speaker,................. 150 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
ee rr a cones 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 


ON dn suv egtitewtastmhutis cab) 
Youmans’ New Chemis 
Lardner’s Lectures on 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words. ..... 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 


mre 











es 
Flowers of Elocution. . 
Man, Moral and Physical... . ee 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ae 10 
Johnson's and Walker’s Pronouncing 
cE eT FS 5 
Macaulay's History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
ny at ces annexed, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
Goop Books ror FarMERs. 
—TIllustrated Annual ster of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 


vol. 1, post- 4 
, do., for 1 with 450 Engrav- 


ings, 1. 2, $1 50 
. vol. , ‘ 
0., do., } A 1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 180 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising ‘‘ The House,” 
“The Farm,” “ The Garden,” and “ Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the eee gy a ent 


of Fruit Trees. ddress 
FOW AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Sedaka 2-2 
S RSSR RES AS SAS 








Tot UNIVERSAL Srair 
BuILpER, bos & new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing 8 of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
fms | Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. I)- 

by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
4 The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


Easy Lessons 1x Lanp- 


scape. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 36 
plates. Fifth edition. 


First Lessons 1x Compost- 


TION, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 


1; Sent d by FOWLER AND 
erie. 200 Brnedway, New York. 











neal 


Tue Srory or a Sromacu: 
bya Reformed ic. Muslin, 75 cts. ; 
50 cts. A FOW AND 

LS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





Norice to CoLieces, Scren- 
TIFIU AND LITERARY .—A lecture 
on. the new Philosophy of Phrenology. 
This feature embraces philosophical truth 
discovered recently. For terms and engage- 
ments ad D. R. PERKINS, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 2t 











For tHe Derar.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
h and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pl 
4 to E. HASLAM, 32 John Street, = 
orl 





Puonocrapuic Works.— 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. $1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 

GRAHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $1 50. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER’S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man. $1 50. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel S. Smalley. $4 50. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 


$1. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. $1. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. §1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for $1 50. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
389 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8S.—Mesers. FowLer anD WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
is. We advise all who can, male 

and female, to learn Phonography. 


New stlusic. 


Ninz-Pins QvuaprRILLE.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 








tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
“ Nine-Pin,” in the centre. Complete fig- 
ures and music........ ewe shpaceedes 35 cts. 


Guarps Wautz, by D. Godfrey. ..35 cts. 
MABLE Wattz, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
violin; piano..............+...+++ 85 cts. 
Twiticut Dreams WaLTz, by that cel- 
ebrated com) r, Chas. D’Albert. 15 c. 
for violin ; PIANO.........-.00 0+. +0, 35 cts. 
Taree O'Clock GALoP, easy, re. 
and dansante. 15c. for violin ; piano .35 cts. 
ARRAB-Na-Poeuk Marcu. 15 ¢. for vio- 


ee rrr 35 cts. 
WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
PIAMO. 2.020 scerencssscceessss. coos 30 cts. 


I Have Hearp Sweet Music Sreat- 
mnc—Song and Chorus. 15c. for violin; 
piano........ v, tegee seus oon geek. 668 30 cts. 

Tue Hauntine THovent, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of‘ Thou Art So Near 
— Far,” with German and En- 


q@Uitars plamo............ 0 ..s00-5- 35 cts. 
ExcE.sior Mosic for Flute, Violin, Fife 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies of 
the day—in 16 booke—price 15 c. each 
number. Seven numbers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
Freperick BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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A N E S S A y () N M A N Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, 
: Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 
Iy Four Epistizs To St. Jonn, Lorp BoLineBRoke. By ALEXANDER From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs ; 
Pore. Wrra Notes, AND FirreeN OrrerNa ILLUSTRATIONS. Account for moral as for natural things : nant 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 
| [CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.] In both. to a right is to submit. 
? I Caso ’ 
. 2 ; Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
To BE, contents his natural desire a Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, That never passion discompos’d the mind. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.* But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
IV. Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense And passions are the elements of life. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; The general order, since the whole began, 
Call imperfection, what thou fanciest such, Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, And, little less than angel, would be more; 
Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God's "unjust. Now looking downward, just as grieved appears 
If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
“Alone made perfect here, immortal there; Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Re-judge his justice, be the Gop of God. Nature to these, without profusion kind, 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; The proper organs, proper powers assign’d ; 
All quit the sphere, and rush into the skies. + Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. All in exact proportion to their state, 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel ; Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 
And who but wishes to invert the laws Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 
Of order, sins against the eternal cause. ¢ Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine ? Be pleased with nothing, if not blest with all ? 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “ ’Tis for mine; The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power; Is not to act or think BEYOND mankind ; 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; No powers of body or of soul to share, 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew But what his nature and his state can bear. 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs Say what the use, were finer optics given, 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, To smart, and agonize at every pore ? 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? If nature thunder‘d in his opening ears, 
“No,” ’tis replied, “ the first almighty cause And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws; How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The exceptions few ; some change since all began ; The whispering zephyr and the purling rill! 
And what created perfect ?”—Why then man ? Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
If the great end be human happiness, Alike in what he gives, and what denies? * 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less? VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
As much that end a constant course requires The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Of show’rs and sunshine, as of man’s desires ; Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
As men forever temperate, calm, and wise. — What modes of sight, betwixt each wide extreme, 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
Who knows, but He whose hand the lightning forms, A hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 
oa . , 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
* Without “ fire-water,”’ and without the selfish interference of the bad white man, To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! 
the Indian is comparatively happy. Bat be wil not readily adopt the manners and The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine, 
ivilization and conform. e has e Imitation, e Cone vi : 
an. little Benevolence ; but large Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativenses, and Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
Destructiveness, with i x and moderate reflective faculties. Our North | In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
American Indians have n much wronged, and, except the few who | = 
ized and absorbed in the whites, are likely to soon pass away and become extinct. | From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! 
+ Men of towering intellects and of the highest culture, unless they be softened by “3 
Christian grace, are apt to rush into excesses of rationalism. Certainly topics and sub- | 
jects enough are furnished by the very nature of man's social and ph l condition | * The poet has been answering certain general questions adduced by the skeptic, — 
for the investigation of the most acute understanding; and in the investigation of | and now takes the five senses in order, agile . first, ** Why has not man a mi * Phr 
these, true benefit may result to man. But those who ambitiously leave the sphere of | e?” That ie, why was not the eye of man Eecmed to examine the minutest objects? rea 
material things and soar into the regions of speculation, are to lose themselves in answer is, because “man is nota fly.” A fly has a mic eye, but can only man hi 
the mazes of infinity, and but “ wrestle to their own des on,”” and the injury of take in a small portion of space at a time, but that is sufficient for its small rpoet. these h 
those on whom their superior intelligence exerts a powerful influence. ‘Faith begins Man has an eye which can take in a large space, and distinguish objects within it suf being, 
where reason ends. As the reflective faculties, which are liar to man, are located ficiently for his purpose. Were the sense of touch very acute, we would be startled by © three | 
above the perceptives—instincts—so the moral or spiri faculties are located above I motion, and it would be a source of constant agitation and pain to us. while t 
the reflectives, or reasoning faculties. Man is not all reason, nor all spirit- Again, were the nerves which appreciate odors exceedingly sensitive, man would e ; “New | 





ual, but he tombines them ail, and each should be i paae to exert its due influence, 


¢ Has this any application to our political relations 


ence much suffering in consequence ; and again, all other things being the sameas now, AM | 
were the sense of hearing increased indefinitely, he would be ov Imed by sounds. 
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How instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compared, half reasoning elephant, with thine ! 
Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier ; 
Forever separate, yet forever near! 
Remembrance and reflection, how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass the insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 

The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 

Is not thy,reason all these powers in one ?* - 

VIII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no man can see, 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing.—On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, — 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed : 
From nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole; 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole, must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d, from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d, 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world ; 
Heav’n’s whole foundations to their center nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break—For whom? For thee? 
Vile worm! O madness! pridé! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd, for any part to claim 

To be another in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the task or pains, 
The great directing MIND of ALL ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

X. Cease then, nor ORDER Imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 


Submit.—In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ;. 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, “ Whatever 1s, is RIGHT.” * 





EPISTLE II. 


OF THE NATURE AND StTaTE OF MAN, WITH RESPECT TO HIMSELF as AN INDIVIDUAL. 


The business of man, to study himself. His middle nature; his powers and frail- 
ties, and his capacity. The two principles of man, self-love and reason, both neces- 
sary; self love the stronger, and why; their end the same. The passions, and their 
use. The predominant passion, and its force. Its tendency in directing men to differ- 
ent purposes. Its providential use, in fixing our principle and ascertaining our virtue. 
Virtue and vice joined in our mixed nature; the limits near, yet the things separate 
and evident. What is the office‘of reason. How odious vice in itself, and how we 
deceive ourselves into it. That, however, the ends of Providence and general good 
are answered in our passions and imperfections. How usefully they are distributed to 
allordersof men. How useful they are to society and to individuals in every state, and 
in every age of life. 

I. Know then thyself, presume 
not God to scan; 


The proper study of mankind is 
Man 


Placed on this isthmus of a mid- 

dle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely 
great ; 

With too much knowledge for the 
skeptic side, 

With too much weakness for the 
Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act 
or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a God or 
beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to pre- 
fer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! + 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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* Phrenology is the only means by which a line may be drawn between instinct and 
Animals have only the instinct manifested through the perceptive faculties ; 
the same, with reason added—the reflective faculties—and in addition to 
has moral sentiments—denied to all animals—which make him a religious 
allied to angels and to God. Man me be said to have a brain like a house 

tchen, drawing-room, and chambers ; 
n with but a single story, and that only a basement. See 
Physiognomy” for a comprehensive article on this subject. 
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a man subordinates the pro} 
nology alone solves the “ riddle.” 





* “ Whatever 1s, is nigHT,"’ is true in the abstract, or in relation to the laws by 
of 


. which God governs the universe. War is an evil in itself, but good may grow 
it. Disease is made a warning against dissipation and aT Ni J ae 
is regarded as remedial. Thunder-storms and kes are coun 
Pl rere that they are not blessings in disguise? If we would not quarrel with 


dence, we must accept the statemen’ “ Whatever 1s, is RIGHT. 
+ Referring to man’s two-fold nature, «Phere is a warring of the flesh against 


r op The animal propensities against the moral sentiments. The ana 


ions crave gratification, which the intellect and the moral sense vole When 
nsities to the moral sense, he is master of himeelf. Phre- 
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KERI-KERI, AN AUSTRALIAN CANNIBAL. 


CANNIBAL OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 





OwvrR readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing sketch of a veritable Australian cannibal. 





What a hideous countenance! and yet in | 


human form! There are even lower types 
than this, and more savage. Some of our 
North American Indians have broader heads, 
and even less intellect. So among the Hotten- 
tots there are lower specimens; and also 
among the Feejee Islanders, and the Caribs. 
But this is bad enough! ~ Little can be said of 
his intelligence. .The perceptive faculties seem 
to be immensely large; but the forehead recedes 
rapidly; and there is in reality less intellect 
than is indicated in the picture. There is little 
space between the ear and eye, consequently 
little room for those faculties which are more 
largely indicated in the civilized brain. There 
would be some mechanical skill, and the nec- 
essary faculties to enable him entrap game 
without the higher order of mechanicism. 
Little can be said of the social nature of this 
specimen ; still less of the moral or religious. 
He is little more than an animal, and yet he 
has the same number of bones, muscles, facul- 
ties, and organs that the best of us have. But 
there is evidently work here for missionaries. 
If they can so manage as to escape the gridiron, 
they may, in time, produce some good effects 
on the character of these and other cannibals. 

Only « few years ago Central Australia was 
shrouded in mystery. It was then said that the 
foot of the white man had never trodden its 
desolate plains in the far interior. The sad 
fate of the Burke exploring expedition is well 
known. The subsequent discoveries of McKin- 
lay, in 1862, while searching after Mr. Burke, 





have been of vast importance in giving 
us an insight into that dread interior. 
McKinlay and his party discovered numer- 
ous indications of the white man’s pres- 
ence in these solitudes—tin utensils, car- 
tridges, wearing apparel, horse-hair, and 
other relics, together with the skeleton 
remains of white men. But they could 
not tell to what party these had belonged. 
They could not have belonged to Burke, 
as Mr. Howitt had discovered the remains 
of his expedition previously. The mys- 
tery hus never been unraveled. Nothing 
by which to identify the bodies was found, 
with the exception of a nautical almanac, 
bearing date 1858. They were, undoubt- 
edly, the remains of a party of pioneers, of 
whose movements no one has ever heard. 

Mr. McKinlay, however, did more than 
discover the remains of Europeans. He 
collected indisputable evidences that 
these Europeans had been massacred, and 
that the natives of the district were canni- 
bals, they having confessed to the murder 
of the party, and acknowledged that they 
had feasted on the remains of their vic- 
tims. 

From the diary of Mr. Hodgkinson, one 
of McKinlay’s party, we extract the ac- 
count of their meeting with Keri-Keri: 


Oct. 22, Kadhi Bieri—We had just saddled 
the horses this morning, purposing to ride some 
three miles beyond Burke Swamp, when our at- 
tention was attracted by some natives walkin 
from the north toward the wurlies where I ha 
found the pannican and canteen. They were 
five in number, a man and four lubras (Women), 
and did not at first perceive our presence on 
the lake. The flutter of our blankets, which 
were hanging on the branch of a tree, at length 
aroused their fears, and away they posted 
in the direction from which they had come. 
Mr. McKinlay, Bulingani (a native), and I were 
after them at full gallop in an instant, but 
Bulingani, unaccustomed to such rapid motion, 
parted with his horse, which still continued 
the pursuit. In about a mile we two riders, 
with our three horses, ccllared the dark individ- 
ual, and certainly a more expressive subject of 
mingled fear and rage could not be found. 
With hanging jaw to show his fear, distended 
nostrils his surprise, and glaring eye his hate, 
there he stood, covered by my gun, convulsive- 
ly twitching his waddy, as if meditating to 
hurl it at one or other. Bulingani coming up, 
however, somewhat assuaged his fears, and 
ultimately forced a maniacal laugh from him. 
With a few shrill cries he let his lubras know 
no immediate harm was intended, and forth 
from their place of concealment came these 
hideous objects of his solicitude. On being 
questioned as to the white fellows, he led us 
to an adjacent sandhill, and without hesitation 
commenced scratching on a spot from which 
he brought to view a quantity of burnt _horse- 
hair, used for the stuffing of saddles. He wus 
then taken to our camp, fed, and more closely 
examined. A wound on his knee attracting 
our attention, he showed how he had been shot, 
by pointing to my gun, and carried from the 
spot on another native’s back. Besides the 
wound on his knee, there was another bullet- 
mark on his chest, reissuing between the 
shoulders, and four buckshot still protrudin 
from the center of his back. He corroborat 
all Bulingani had said relative to the massacre 
and its cannibalistic dénouement, distinctly 





stated that four whites were killed, and ulti- 
mately departed, leaving his lubras as a host- 





age, for the ol gee: of fetching a pistol in the, 


possession of his tribe. 
Kadhi Bieri, named by McKinlay’s party 


Massacre Lake, on account of their finding the | 


remains of murdered white men near it, is 
described as being a small lake, shallow, but 
with good water, encircled by a ring of thick 
box and polygonum scrub, and open at its 
northwest end, whence its feeder courses 
through a richly-grassed and wide flat. 
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RENAN’S AND STRAUSS’ LIVES OF 
JESUS. 

In his “‘ History of Rationalism,’’ Mr. Hurst 
thus sums up the influence produced by Renan 
and Strauss in their Lives of Jesus. 

‘*Taking the past as a present instructor, we 
fear no permanent evil from the recent popular 
Lives of Jesus by Renan and Strauss. These 
men have written for the masses, and their ap- 
peal is to the plain mind. They would portray 
Christ in such a light that even the least intel- 
ligent mind might be brought into living sym- 
pathy with his humanity. Now, when their 
view of him shall have been faithfully answered 
by presenting his divine character to the common 
understanding, who will say that the present gen- 
eration of Christ's skeptical biographers have 
written in vain? Those authors, having seen the 
necessity of a popular understanding of Christ, 
describe him as a man like ourselves. They have 
written frem a wrong stand-point; but if their 
labors can suggest to evangelical theologians the 
immediate necessity of a popular view of Christ 
as our Redeemer, we will not believe that their 
labors, though exerted for a different purpose, 
are without good fruits. The Peopie need to 
perceive clearly the character of Christ—not to 
look upon him as far off, but near at hand, not 
to regard him as the cold, iedifferent observer « f 
our conduct, but as that Friend who, being our 
Elder Brother, enters into sympathy with the 
humblest of his followers, and suffers not a spar- 
row to fall without his notice.”’ ’ 

The author does not apprehend any ultimate 
disaster from the works of Darwin, Buckle, and 
others. In regard to the Darwinian theory he 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Darwin's theory of development 
seems to be in outright —— to the Scrip- 
tural account of the animal creation. But there 
is no occasion for alarm at what he has said, for 
neither he nor all who think with him can in- 
validate the truths of Scripture. We should 
despise no theory that aims at our better com- 
prehension of great truths ; for the day will come 
when science, in its mature glory and strength, 
shall cast its human luster on all the pages of 
divine truth.’’ 
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